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A Governed World 






The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the fol- 
It may be said that these principles and proposals 


lowing principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


and of practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I, THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States, and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law, and subordinate to law as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve 
its existence; the right of independence and the freedom to 
develop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein; and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and 
performed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations; it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and 
to conserve its existence; but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that, it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and 
all nations have the right to claim and, according to the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, “to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory, and all persons whether native or foreign found 
therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 





other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international: national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE 


Concerning international organization, adopted by the 
American Peace Society, January 22, 1917, and by the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law, at its second session, in 
the city of Habana, January 23, 1917. 


I. The call of a Third Hague Conference to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

Il. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference 
which, thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become 
a recommending if not a law-making body. 

III. An agreement of the States forming the society of na- 
tions concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

IV. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and dec- 
larations in order to insure their observance. 

V. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

VI. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the Powers for this purpose. 

VII. The employment of good offices, mediation, and 
friendly composition for the settlement of disputes of a non- 
justiciable nature. 

VIII. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciabie nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer 
to submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than 
to judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

IX. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-gov- 
erning dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

X. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed hy the Editor. 


CAN IT BE “A HAPPY NEW YEAR”? 


IGHTY-SEVEN YEARS! That is the age of the Apvo- 
E CATE OF Peace. To three generations it has made 
its appeal for an international peace. It enters now 
upon a new volume. It wishes its readers a Happy New 
Year. 

Yes, it hears the inquiry, “In the light of the present 
world situation, can men honestly wish each other a 
Happy New Year? If they do, can they keep a straight 
face?” The inquiry runs on, “Is there any intelligence 
or even sincerity in the much talk of men and the chatter 
of women about international peace ?” 

We believe that there is a great unintelligence and 
even a gross insincerity in much of the “talk” and 
“chatter.” We believe that most of the talk about oppo- 
sition “to all international warfare”; to all “prepara- 
tions for war”; to the “whole militaristic system” ; to all 
“military training, conscription, and army and navy 
programs and nationalist-imperialistic propaganda” is 


uninformed, if not insincere. When people start out in 


America to secure “pledges from individuals not to par- 
ticipate in any international war in any way, through 
combatant or non-combatant service, through voluntary 
financial support, or through the acceptance of service 
in any armed forces of the State,” they are not pursuing 
an ideal; they are pursuing an illusion. 


It is proposed 


from one quarter to unite for the promotion of such 
an illusory purpose the following groups: “American 
Union Against Militarism, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Woman’s Peace Party, World War Objectors, World 
War Veterans, Private Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Legion. 
Woman’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
International Bible Students’ Association, Religious So 
ciety of Friends, American Freedom Foundation, Indus 
trial Workers of the World, American Socialist Party, 
World Alliance for International Friendship through 
the Churches, American Peace Society, and a great 
variety of labor unions.” The thought of federating 
such a group may not be insincere; it is certainly not 
intelligent. It seems to be founded in the assumption 
either that the United States is itself not a federation 
for the promotion of the general welfare; or, if so, that 
the gevernment itself is an impotent and hopeless means 
of conserving and promoting the common weal. 

And yet the American Peace Society wishes its readers 
a Happy New Year in sincerity and in truth. 

The genuine religious aspirations of men survive. 
That is a helpful, hopeful thing. The best in that re 
ligious aspiration looks upon war as opposed to truc 
religion. Devotees of all the religions, therefore, would 
unite in the common effort toward a better world order. 
In the new statement of the Quaker position adopted by 
the Conference of All Friends, held in London, August 
last, it is assumed at the outset that “the fundamental 
ground of oar opposition to war is religious and ethical. 

The only absolute ground for an unalterable and 
inevitable opposition to war is one which attaches to the 
inherent nature of right and wrong, one which springs 
out of the consciousness of obligation to what the en 
lightened soul knows ought to be.” ‘The Quakers have 
not forsaken Erasmus, George Fox, Jonathan Dymond. 
In their “New Statement” they say: “The christianity 
which makes war impossible is a way of life which extir 
pates or controls the dispositions that lead to war. It 
eradicates the seeds of war in one’s daily life. It trans 
lates the beatitudes out of the language of a printed book 
into the practice and spirit of a living person.” Thus 
they call “for a radical transformation of man, for the 
creation of a new type of person and for the building of 
a new social order.” Thus they believe it necessary “to 
have a nucleus of people who practice it here in this ver) 
difficult present world, who have faith enough in it to 
make a venture and experiment of trying it, of living by 
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it and, if need be, of dying for it.” They believe that 
position to be “backed by the eternal nature of things.” 
Later they say: “We accept this revelation of the char- 
acter of God because it is the highest thing we know. 
It satisfies our highest and noblest nature; it speaks to 
our ideal self and helps form and build it. It raises us 
beyond impulses that are narrow and anti-social ; 

it works.” Surely there is great sincerity here, and we 
helieve a great intelligence. 

We believe the constructive peace movement of Amer- 
ica, lasting now over a century, to have been in the main 
hoth sincere and intelligent. Readers of the ApvocaTE 
or Peace know what that movement has been and now 
is. Through self-imposed laws, mutually adopted until 
they are changed or supplanted, have given to us all we 
know of political freedom and progress. Only where 
justice prevails can peace be reasonably expected. It is 
true for men; it is true for States. The achievement 
unto justice is the path of peace, political and economic 
peace. That men and women are laboring for that kind 
of peace is significant not only of the intelligence and 
sincerity at the heart of the race, but also of the hope 
that beckons men on. 

The ApvocaTE OF PEACE wishes its readers a Happy 
New Year. 


WOUNDED IN THE HOUSE OF ITS 
FRIENDS 
ND ONE shall say unto him, What are these wounds 
KX between thine arms? ‘Then he shall answer, 
Those with which | was wounded in the house of my 


<6 


friends.” 

The committee of ten jurists, meeting at The Hague 
in June and July last, at the request of the Council of 
the League of Nations, agreed upon a project for the 
establishment of an international court of justice. They 
submitted their project, together with certain recom- 
mendations, to the Council. At its meeting in Brussels 
the Council made certain modifications in the project. 
The Council submitted its report, including these amend- 
ments, to the Assembly meeting at Geneva. The Assem 
bly submitted the report to its Committee No, 3. Com 
mittee No. 3 submitted it to a subcommittee of ten per 
sons, five of whom had been members of the committee 
of jurists meeting at The Hague. 

The first meeting of Committee No. 3 was held No- 
vember 22. At this meeting the chairman of the com 
mittee, M. Léon Bourgeois, an ardent supporter of an 
international court at The Hague Conference of 1907, 
drew attention to the supreme importance of such a 
court and to the imperative duty to create it; but he 
called attention to the fact that the Council had found 
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the project submitted by the committee of jurists was not 
wholly in conformity with the Covenant of the League, 
and that certain political considerations required that 
the project be slightly amended. It was at this point 
that the subcommittee of ten was suggested. 

The discussion following the presidential address, as 
contained in the Procés Verbaux des Commissions, make 
interesting reading. Many of the speakers paid warm 
tributes to Mr. Elihu Root. The amendments proposed 
by the Council relating to the salaries of the judges, 
and the like, received no opposition; but there was one 
important amendment submitted by the Council which 
provoked no little amount of heated discussion. This 
amendment was the amendment proposing to take from 
the court its compulsory jurisdiction. 

A careful reading of the addresses reveals the fact 
that the larger States are unwilling to obligate them- 
selves by agreement to submit justiciable questions re- 
lating to the interpretation of treaties and questions of 
international law, or to the existence of facts constitut- 
ing a breach of international obligation, or to reparation 
for the breach of an international obligation, or to the 
interpretation of the sentences passed by the court, to a 
court of justice for a final decision. Thus we are con- 
fronted with the anomalous situation of M. Léon Bour- 
geois, whose life interests may be said to have been cen- 
tered primarily upon such a court; M. Adatci, of Japan, 
who had been a member of the committee of jurists at 
The Hague; Lord Robert Cecil, of Great Britain, arch- 
idealist and friend of international peace, opposing the 
plan the world had thought them to favor. 

We do not know what sinister influences were brought 
to bear upon these men, but from the records it is clear 
that because of them the High Court of Justice was 
wounded in the house of its friends. From these records 
it would appear that the particular “friend” who all but 
killed the projeet was Lord Robert Cecil. In his speech 
hefore the second meeting of the committee, November 
24, we find him jealously concerned for fear that the 
court might supplant the prerogatives of the Council. 

Furthermore, he was concerned for the “vital inter- 
ests” of certain nations, quite as were the men of 1899 
and 1907 at The Hague. He piously expressed the hope 
that the time was coming when nations should be pre- 
pared to submit any question to the decision of a purely 
legal tribunal, “but this ideal stage has not yet been 
reached.” Tis rapier thrust into the very vitals of the 
project, however, consisted of his confession that if two 
parties were not agreed to submit their case to the court, 
the judgment would not be enforced, especially if it con- 
cerned vital interests. “The Council should deal with 
questions concerning such interests, and the court should 
decide only the matters which the parties had agreed to 
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refer to such decision.” He then went on generously to 
allow that if the court was established it would gradually 
extend its jurisdiction. 

A great thing like the court must be allowed to grow. 
It had already a good start in the general approval of 
the world and in the compulsory jurisdiction conferred 
on it in labor and transit questions; but, driving the 
knife a little deeper, he added, “If an attempt was now 
made to generalize its jurisdiction, the very constitution 
of the court might be jeopardized.” Lord Robert Cecil 
was speaking with the voice of the great powers. They 
had their way, damning the project with their faint 
praises. 

The opposition to the great powers was vigorous. M. 
Affonso Costa, of Portugal, said, evidently with no little 
emphasis, that the League of Nations had undertaken 
the task of preventing war, and that the only means of 
effecting this was the obligatory recourse to justice. His 
words were unequivocal. He said: 


“Tf a court with obligatory justice cannot be estab- 
lished, the League is dead.” 


Even M. Bourgeois, speaking before the 20th plenary 
session of the Assembly, expressed himself thus: 


“The peace we require is one founded on right and 
not a peace established by the strong over the weak. 
Such would be a peace of the past, which is merely a 
preparation for war. It is no such peace that we desire 
in the future. Future peace must be a peace which is 
based on the elements of justice.” 


M. Henri La Fontaine, of Belgium, used such expres- 


sions as: 


“T must say that we have been deceived. We have 
been bitterly deceived. ; We must break the 
vicious circle of sorrow. I wish that I had the eloquence 
of Mirabeau, of Demosthenes, or of Jaures to convince 
you of its necessity. I wish that you would not hear me: 
I wish that you would hear the great cry, the great 
clamor, of the world—of all the mothers and wives, of 
all the working masses who are asking for a definite 
peace. I wish that you would hear also the voice of 
those who sleep under the ground, of those who have 
given their lives in sacrifice for the establishment of 
justice. To those who speak of vital interests 
and of the sovereignty of each State we must say that 
there is only one vital interest for every one, and that is 
supreme justice, without which there is no peace what- 
soever.” 


M. Raoul Fernandez, of Brazil, pointed out that, in 
accordance with the Covenant, the Council has compul- 
sory jurisdiction in matters where vital interests of a 
country are concerned ; that the States signing the Cove- 
nant have thereby surrendered their interests in matters 
of vital importance to the Council; that the Council is 
qualified to give judicial decisions on certain matters. 
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He expressed the view that there will always be an ele- 
ment of politics in the Council’s decisions, an element 
which wiil tend to dominate over the claims of justice. 
This he conceived to be a “great danger.” 

M. Franz Tamayo, of Bolivia, defending the principle 
of compulsory jurisdiction, said : 


“At the beginning of this Assembly it was well said 
that our motto should be ‘Deeds, not words.’ Let us 
accomplish this program with tangible facts, and let us 
not be content with promises. I fear most that half 
justice and half truths are worse than the negation of 
justice and are worse than a lie itself.” 

But the great States had their way. We are to have 
the court. But an International Court of Justice with 
compulsory jurisdiction is still in the lap of Providence. 


THE LEAGUE’S FINAL ACT OF 
ALIENATION 


£ WOULD seem that the League of Nations alienated 
| the United States definitely at the 31st and final 
plenary meeting of the Assembly, held at the Salle de 
la Réformation at 4 p. m. on Saturday, December 18, 
1920. This we conceive to be still another international 
tragedy, a tragedy more serious and distressing than 
most of the others. 

That the truth of this analysis will be granted by all 
acquainted with American views upon international or 
vanizations will appear when they recall but a few facts. 
It is not necessary to restate the instructions given by 
Mr. John Hay, then Secretary of State, to the Amer- 
ican delegation to the First Hague Conference in 1899. 
It is not necessary to review the instructions of Mr. 
Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, to the delegates to 
the Second Hague Convention of 1907. It is not neces- 
sarv to be reminded of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Ten Jurists meeting at The Hague, June 16- 
July 24 last, for those recommendations were in the 
main the very embodiment of America’s conception of 
any possible international organization. Upon the in- 
vitation of the Council of the League of Nations, that 
(‘ommittee of Jurists submitted a draft scheme for the 
institution of a Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, mentioned in Article XIV of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. That draft scheme was presented 
to the Council of the League of Nations. The Com- 
mittee of Jurists also adopted three resolutions, each in 
the form of a recommendation, “convinced that the 
~ecurity of States and the well-being of peoples urgently 
require the existence of an empire of law and thé devel- 
opment of an international agency for the administra- 
tion of justice.” They first recommended a new con- 
ference of the nations in continuance of the first two 
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conferences at The Hague. The jurists believed that it 
is necessary to restate the established rules of interna- 
tional law; to formulate and agree upon amendments 
and additions, if any, to the rules of international law; 
to endeavor to reconcile divergent views and secure gen- 
eral agreement upon the rules which have been in dis- 
pute heretofore; to consider the subjects not now ade- 
quately regulated by international law, but as to which 
the interests of international justice require that rules 
of law shall be declared and accepted. Every American 
acquainted with the history of his country during the 
last twenty-five years will recognize that this recommen- 
dation is in perfect consonance with American interna- 
tional endeavor, not only during the quarter of a century 
just passed, but throughout the history of the United 
States, especially since the foundation of the American 
This first resolution also in- 
well-known 


Peace Society in 1828. 
cluded the recommendation that certain 
international law societies be invited to assist such an 
international conference, the conference to be named 
“Conference for the Advancement of International 
Law.” It was also recommended that the conference be 
followed by future successive conferences at stated inter- 
vals to continue the work left unfinished. The second 
resolution, recommended to the Council of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations for examination, grew out of 
a proposal by the President of the Committee of Jurists, 
Baron Deschamps, of Belgium. The proposal was, in 
brief, the establishment of a criminal court of interna- 
tional justice competent to try crimes against interna- 
tional public order. This proposal was not American in 
its origin; but there is nothing in it particularly incon- 
sistent with American international policy. The third 
resolution, in the form of a recommendation, was the 
expression of the hope that the Academy of International 
Law, founded at The Hague in 1913, might enter upon 
its activity alongside of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. That proposal was made by Americans 
and backed by American money. That the situation 
may be perfectly clear, let the facts be summarized. 
The Committee of Jurists meeting at The Hague rec- 
ommended: First, the establishment of an International 
Court of Justice; second, that this International Court 
of Justice should have compulsory jurisdiction in five 
specified particulars; third, that there should be regular 
international conferences of all civilized nations, with 
quasi-legislative powers; fourth, that the League of Na- 
tions consider the advisability of establishing a criminal 
court of international justice; fifth, that the Academy 
of International Law be re-established. Here we have 
substantially the whole of American international policy 
as far as it relates to any international organization. 
The League of Nations has accepted but one of these 
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five proposals, namely, the first; that it adopted that 
one is to its credit; that it refused the others is, we be- 
lieve, unfortunate, for we fear that it will mean the final 
break between the United States and the Paris League 
of Nations. 

It will be difficult for many Americans to understand 
why the League should refuse to accept, at least in the 
main, these reasonable recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Jurists; but the explanation is comparatively 
simple. The “Big States” are unwilling to obligate 
themselves to submit even a limited number of their 
justiciable questions to the test of the rule of right. 
That accounts for the refusal to grant to the court a 
compulsory jurisdiction. Certain members of the 
League, notably Sir Robert Cecil and Mr. Arthur J. 
salfour, have been able to conceive of no international 
organization except in the terms of the Holy Alliance. 
Their whole conception of any successful international 
organization is an organization of the few powerful for 
the coercion of the many small. Hence they propose to 
confine any international organization to the Council of 

That is the kind of a 
legislative body they believe in. For these Tories no 
other is conceivable, hence they are opposed to any peri- 
odie conferences of all the nations as proposed by the 
Committee of Jurists. All this simply means the pro- 
longed postponement of any effective society of all the 
nations in the interest of a constructive peace, for the 
United States will not become a party to any world 
organization such as is carried in the minds of the 
Alexander I’s recently convened at Geneva. 


nine nations dominated by five. 





THE SINISTER FACT OF GENEVA 


HE Most glaring illustration of the insincerity 

hovering over the League of Nations was the un- 
blushing refusal of the “Big Powers,” dominating the 
Council, to approve an international court of justice 
with full power to decide certain issues between States 
in accordance with the rules of right. The sinister 
aspect of this insincerity lies in the fact that the same 
nations whe willingly agreed at Versailles to employ 
economic pressure and “effective military, naval, or air 
force” against a recalcitrant State were at Geneva afraid 
to agree to the establishment of an international court 
of justice based simply upon the rules of law backed by 
the power of public opinion. The meaning of this is 
perfectly clear. When the nations glibly agreed in Paris 
to pool their armed strength, they were thinking only 
of coercing the other fellow. They have never contem- 
plated themselves, directly or indirectly, as being coerced 
by force of arms or otherwise. A perfectly natural atti- 


tude of mind. Tf one of the irreconcilables of the Tinited 
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States Senate had called for a vote upon the question 
whether or not the members of the Senate would agree 
to establish an international organization to be made up 
of members, the majority of whom would be citizens of 
countries foreign to the United States, and to give to 
such a group of foreigners the power to attack by force 
of arms the United States, and that with the consent of 
the United States, the nature of the vote might have 
On that 
issue practically every American would have voted “No.” 

When confronted with the prospect of a high court of 
nations with the power to hear and determine specified 
cases of a legal nature ; when faced with a situation where 
a State can summon another State to appear to litigate 
a judicial question, the States, large and small, obliging 
themselves thus to submit such cases, granting to the 


been forecasted with a measure of certainty. 


court unlimited power to decide such questions accord- 
ing to the rules of right; thus faced, the distinguished 
representatives of the great powers, self-styled friends 
of international peace, have balked. 
of these gentlemen by name, for their words have been 
printed. There is Sir Robert Cecil, of Great Britain: 
M. Léon Bourgeois, of France; Mr. Adatci, of Japan: 
Mr. Ricci-Busatti, of Italy. 
The dominating governments of the 


We may call some 


These gentlemen obeyed 
orders from home. 
world have made no advance over 1907. They are for a 
court so long as they are not obliged to submit cases to it. 
These gentlemen have served notice to this effect upon 
the rest of the world. The “Big Powers” still reserve 
the right to decide what of their cases shall be submitted 
to a court of justice for decision. They have said in 
substance, “Such a court, operating in such a way. 
backed up by public opinion, might decide against us. 
That is too serious a matter. We are opposed to a court 
with such jurisdiction.” Thus here we have the whole 
fallacy of the so-called League of Nations in a nutshell. 
The test of sincerity in all attempts to set up a workable 
society of nations consists in the acceptance of inter- 
national law based upon the inherent rights and duties 
of sovereign States. Nations sincerely interested in a 
genuine peace would never have proposed, in the first 
place, the league to enforce peace provided for in the 
Paris Treaty. Rather, they would have fixed their atten- 
tion from the outset upon those well-known and estab- 
lished methods of establishing justice according to the 
rules of law. They would have concentrated upon the 
creation of an international which 
responsible State might appeal for the redress of alleged 
wrongs. David Jayne Hill is right; the overthrow of 


tribunal to an 


the war system depends primarily upon the creation for 
States of a means of redress without resort to arms. 
The men who proposed the impossible scheme of an 
alliance of the strong for the coercion of the weak by 
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The 


men who have opposed an international court of justice 


force of arms were insincere, or ignorant, or both. 


backed by the power of right may be sincere; they cer 
tainly think they are “taking care of number 1.” The 
folly of it all, the tragedy! for their action casts a 


sinister hue over the whole proceedings at Geneva. 


RATIFYING AN EXPURGATED TREATY 
Kine, of 
January 5, Senate Resolution 419, which resolution 


ENATOR Utah, introduced in the Senate, 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The resolution reads: 


“Resolved, That it ix the sense of the Senate that the 
treaty concluded at Versailles on the 28th day of June, 1919, 
be ratified, excepting the articles 1 to 26, inclusive, consti- 
tuting Part 1, and articles 387 to 427, inclusive, constituting 
Part XIII of said treaty, and that the aforesaid exceptions 
be expressly included in the act of ratification.” 


It is difficult to see how this resolution can be made 
Let us recall the relevant facts. It is true 
that the Congress of the United States declared, April 6, 
1917, 


States and Germany. 


effective. 


that a state of war existed between the United 
It is true that certain articles of 
armistice were entered into under date of November 11, 
1918. Articles of peace were signed at Versailles June 
191s, 


of peace and is therefore bound to observe the terms of 


28, Germany signed and ratified those articles 
that treaty, including those portions which inure to the 
henefit of the government of the people of the United 
States. The United States, however, not having ratified 
the treaty, cannot obtain the benefits provided for in the 
treaty. Complicating the situation still more is the fact 
that Part I of the treaty, which was signed by Germany, 
has resulted in a League of Nations to which Germany 
ix not a party. It is true that certain States, maintain 
ing their neutrality between the United States and Ger- 
many during he war, are now members of the League 
of Nations without becoming otherwise parties to the 
Treaty of Versailles. If we were to grant that it is not 
necessary for the United States to acceed to the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, in order to establish a 
legal peace between the United States and Germany, 
there remains the fact that throughout various parts of 
the Treaty of Versailles we find the League of Nations 
indispensable to the carrying out of many of the treaty’s 
provisions. It is not possible for the Senate and the 
Executive to agree upon revisions or amendments to the 
articles constituting the League of Nations. The only 
way that the League of Nations can be revised is upon 
the initiative of the League of Nations itself. Whether 
the League of Nations will change itself sufficiently to 
he acceptable to the United States remains to be seen. 
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For the United States to ratify the treaty without rati- 
fying the League of Nations would, it seems to us, bring 
us willy nilly into vital relations with such questions as 
mandates in Africa, Asia, and on the seven seas; with 
the government of the Saar Basin, the control of the free 
city of Danzig and of Polish communications. We 
would necessarily be concerned with such matters as the 
supervision of the international waterways of Europe 
and with various other matters inextricably interwoven 
with the treaty and the Covenant of the League. 





DISARMAMENT 


NTIRELY commendable and most encouraging have 
been the recent efforts of statesmen, of economists, 
military leaders, and journalists of this country and of 
nations abroad to concentrate public thought upon “dis- 
armament” as a practical method of reducing the fiscal 
burdens of men, burdens now so intolerable because so 
crushing. Seldom has journalism shown its highest 
range of possible social service as convincingly as the 
New York World has done with its gathering of world 
opinion favorable to immediate concerted governmental 
action reducing military costs. Credit also is due to 
Senators Borah and Walsh for projecting the issue into 
congressional debate, and thus forcing public considera- 
tion of the facts and inducing a reaction on the part of 
the people that will give the lawmakers some notion as 
to what the American people really want to have done. 
The differences of opinion that have been disclosed, 
either in newspaper interviews or the debates, seldom 
have to do with the principle involved. There is prac- 
tical agreement that there should be diminished arma- 
ment with reduced taxation. Only when the question 
emerges as to whether the process shall be universal in 
range or limited, or whether it shall include land as well 
as naval forces, or whether it shall be a summary or a 
gradual act, do nations or publicists disagree. More- 
over, in all their minds there is lurking beneath the sur- 
face expression of their thoughts, the dread of a social 
transformation after the Russian model. This uncon- 
sciously shapes their decisions as to reduction of military 
forces. Moscow, they have found out, does not play the 
game of war according to rules. Her word is mistrusted. 
The statesmen of Europe dare not be as idealistic as they 
otherwise might be nor as economical as they should be, 
because they now are carrying on international affairs 
faced by a power with a social structure and social pro- 
gram that are hostile to what western Europe has con- 
ceived to be essential to civilization. For them Russia 
is the ponderous obstacle to reduced armies and navies. 
The situation in the United States is not quite as 
complex or ominous, and if Europe only had te be con- 
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sidered the disarmament “drive” would have more force. 
But Asia has arrived. The Pacific Ocean henceforth is 
to be the scene of our most acute national rivalry. The 
willingness or unwillingness of the United States to re- 
duce its fleet, curb its present building program, and 
come to an agreement with Great Britain and Japan as 
to their respective national naval forces in the Pacific 
region, all hinges on retention of a spirit of good will 
between Japan and the United States, following what- 
ever decision may be made as to rights of the Japanese 
as immigrants and as landholders. 

We are not in favor of special compacts, partial in 
their range, dealing with this important phase of the 
peace movement. The process should be general in 
scope and inclusive in its range. It must be so devised 
as to avoid making the already strong nations stronger 
and the already weak less able to resist aggression. It 
should be a gradual and not a summary process, and 
take into account some present commitments that can- 
not in honor be ignored. 

Most important of all, the “drive” needs conscience 
as well as commercialism back of it. Reduction of tax 
burdens, setting free for constructive purposes vast sums 
now paid for military upkeep, and return to creative 
industry of millions of men—these are all desirable. 
But a higher motive for disarmament is needed than 
these imply, if the fight for peace is to be won ultimately. 
There must be widely diffused love of right rather than 
might, of reliance on an international court rather than 
on an international army, and steady hatred of combat, 
especially the kind that modern applied science now 
makes possible. 





OVERSEAS CARRYING BUSINESS 


HE OVERSEAS carrying industry of the world has 

had its center now here, now there. Within mod- 
ern history, once it was in Spain, once in Holland, once 
in the United States, once in Britain, and now it looks 
as if it were to be again in the United States. None of 
human endeavors is more filled with romance and sig- 
nificance than this transportation of the world’s goods, 
particularly across the seas. 

One wonders what bearings the rapid development of 
American ship-building is to have upon future interna- 
tional relations. During the year just ended, the out- 
put of the American shipyards has been 1,783 vessels of 
2,860,725 gross tons. In 1918 our output was 821 ves- 
sels, 460 of which were steel, 361 of which were wood, 
all sea-going vessels. In 1919 our total output of sea- 
going vessels was 1,135 vessels, 802 of steel and 333 of 
wood. In 1920 our output of such vessels was 507 of 
steel, 121 of wood, while the total number of our non- 
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sea-going vessels for 1920 was 1,155. Such an addition 
to our sea-going vessels within so short a period of time 
challenges the imagination. 

One outstanding fact is that this change in our com- 
mercial life must mean a more intelligent consular and 
diplomatic service, if the new and enlarged industrial 
effort of our nation is to avoid the ill will of other 
heavily producing peoples. Furthermore, it must mean 
a new education for our business men in languages other 
than our own, and in the ways of foreign folk. This 
new entry into the commercial life of the world brings 
added responsibilities. It offers also new opportunities 
to promote war. The supreme challenge is that we go 
about the tasks in such a way that we shall promote the 
general welfare of civilized States and the peace and 
prosperity of men and women everywhere. That is the 
way of -.od morals. It is the way of good business. 


THE ESSENCE OF DEMOCRACY 
ENDURES 


LLEGIANCE to the law is the essence of free govern- 
A ment. After two years of residence in the United 
States, De Tocquerville wrote in 1831: “However irk- 
some an enactment may be, the citizen of the United 
States complies with it not only because it is the work 
of the majority, but because it is his own, and he regards 
it as a contract to which he is himself a part.” The 
illustrious Frenchman had seen at first hand the oper- 
ation of the principle that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

The significance of this fundamental thing in our 
democracy was illustrated in the District of Columbia 
the other day. It came out in the trial of a case in the 
Supreme Court of the District. The plaintiff was one 
Max Holder, an Austrian Jew, but an American citizen, 
against one Lawrence O’Dea, a police official represent- 
ing the United States Department of Justice. We re- 
ferred to this case at the time of Holder’s arrest in the 
ApvocaTE oF Peace for September, 1919. The charge 
against the officer was abuse of authority. We became 
quite accustomed, especially during the war, to reading 
of prosecutions by the Department of Justice against 
private individuals, but here is the case of a private in- 
dividual bringing action against an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It appeared in the evidence that the 
officer invited Holder, a waiter in a local hotel, to police 
headquarters. After questioning the young man the 
officer had him locked up, after which he left orders that 
none of his friends should be permitted to see him. 
Surrounded by the most unwholesome environment, the 
prisoner was kept in strict incommunicado. His picture 
was taken and entered in the Rogue’s Gallery. He was 
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not allowed to wash his face and hands during his im- 
prisonment. The term of his confinement was one week. 
In the meantime the officer went to Holder’s room, took 
his letters and other private papers without warrant. 
At the expiration of the week, the officer being unable 
to find anything against the prisoner, he was discharged, 
and all this without a hearing of any kind and without 
any reference to due process of law. The jury rendered 
a verdict for Mr. Holder for $400. 

The significance of this case lies not in the fact that 
an officer of the Department of Justice could treat a 
man in such a way; not in the fact that the amount of 
the verdict was $400. 
that under our American system of government we have 


The significance lies in the fact 


made it possible to realize that justice, harking back to 
the Roman law and phrased by Ulpian as “the steadfast 
unchanging will and purpose to give to every one his 
due.” 
point to this simple case in all its fullness and encour- 


To every critic of American democracy we would 
agement. With us no man, be he rich or poor, be he 
even law maker or law executioner, is himself above the 
law. This case will be a warning to those who, still 
dominated by the war psychology, menace the common 
welfare by a wrongful use of the police power. It should 
cool off a bit the hot-blooded advocates of the overthrow 
of the American Government. 


THE SOUTH AND THE MENNONITES 


BOUT 162,000 members of the Mennonite sect now 
living in the Swift River district of Manitoba are 
to migrate this year to Wayne and Greene Counties, 
Mississippi. There, on 125,000 acres of land which they 
have purchased and on 100,000 acres of which they have 
an option, they will resume community life—religious, 
educational and social, and along traditional lines. They 
consider themselves fortunate to have found a home in 
a country of rolling prairies, sparsely wooded but well 
watered, and requiring little preparatory labor before 
agriculture can begin. The change from Manitoba to a 
more salubrious climate they also will welcome ; but most 
of all they will value the guarantee as to religious liberty 
and the right to their own method of education and 
ways of speech, which Governor Russell has promised 
them. He has done this over the protest of the Louis- 
iana and Mississippi State organizations of the Ameri- 
can Legion of Honor and also of the national officials of 
the same society. 
To the men who were in the A. E. F., the Mennonites 
are 
“conscientious objectors, refusing to enter military serv- 


ice. They will not assimilate American citizenship, 


neither will they allow themselves or their children to 
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be assimilated by the American people. They will not 
send their children to public schools, but teach them only 
in German and only in their private schools. ‘They 
speak German in their daily communication with each 
other. As immigrants to the United States, with these 
facts standing against them, they should be barred.” 


‘lo the governor of Mississippi the case of the Mennon- 


ites is one of law. He says: 


“I have guaranteed religious and educational freedom 
to the Mennonites. I am giving them a guarantee only 
of what the Constitution of the United States guarantees 
to every one who enters its doors. Neither governor nor 
State can go behind the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“The Mennonites may be conscientious objectors to 
military service, but President Wilson himself recognized 
such people during the war and made special provision 
for them. I have not opposed and shall not oppose what 
is guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States 
and what is a good enough principle to be followed by 
the President of the United States. I have given these 
guarantees to the Mennonites and I shall stand by these 
guarantees.” 

The issue raised in this case is important, and we 
await with eonsiderable interest later developments. If 
the governor gets the steady and unfaltering support of 
the maturer part of the electorate, and if no litigation 
of a retarding sort uprears its head, the migration will 
take place. But once the immigrants are on their new 
lands their social troubles will begin, whatever the law 
may do to buttress them in tenure. ‘The Southern white 
has perfected a technique of boycott and discouragement 
of persons not conforming to general public opinion com- 
pared with which that of Manitoba is crude. Our pre- 
diction is that the proposed “trek” from the north to 
the south, from the Dominion to the Republic, from 
arctic winters to tropic summers, may be a 
“jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 


case of 
But, 
whether this prove to be so or not, one cannot refuse to 
pay homage to a people who for conviction’s sake undergo 
all that is implied in this transfer. 

Like the fathers, are the children. 
century to the present hour the followers of Menno 


From the sixteenth 


Simons have been peripatetic preachers of the truth as 
they have seen it. Germany and Holland drove them 
Russia in time turned 
against them, and then Canada opened her doors. Now 
they seek the south of the United States, and get from 
welcome which even earlier 
Where 


they as a group will be living fifty years hence, who shall 


forth, and Russia welcomed them. 


Russell, of Mississippi, a 
disciples of the faith got from William Penn. 
say? They are congenital nonconformists, in whose 
philosophy of life the element of compromise is not 
Of the world, vet they are not in it, 
The flood of world life 


found. save as 


frugal, thriftv, lawabiding folk. 
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rushes by them and finds them as firmly anchored in 
their insularity of outlook as were their Anabaptist 
ancestors. They have the depth of the narrow and the 
courage of the infallible. Their religion is a deposit and 
their ethics static. State authority always is secondary 
to Divine will, and their “pacificism” is of a logical. 
consistent type. 


PARASITES 


CILMAROTZER, parasites, is what C. v. Kugelgen, a 

Finnish gentlemen, writing from Helsingfors, calls 
These views are expressed in 
Die Briicke, published in Danzig, under date of No- 
These views are based upon certain facts 
familiar in Finland, but not clearly understood in 
It appears that during the debates on the 
Russo-Finnish peace treaty the social democrats of Fin- 
land were not in favor of the ratification of the peace. 
It was argued that Russia should be given opportunity 
to safeguard the profits resulting from the revolution, 
and that she should not be kept from carrying through 
It is realized in Finland that 
similar views are shared not only by socialists, but by 
many of the bourgeois of practically all countries. Men 
who refuse Bolshevism for their own country feel that 
it has proved its vitality in Russia, and that it must be 
reckoned with, as far as Russia is concerned, as a per- 
manent form of government and of social order. Mr. 
Kugelgen insists that such conclusions are wrong. The 
existence of the Soviet power over a period of three years 
is not proof of its ability to exist continuously. The 
Russian empire is very large; hence developments natu- 
rally take place there for the most part very slowly. 
Yet any one acquainted with Russian history knows that 
following a long preparation a catastrophe may take 
place suddenly. ‘The fact that Bolshevik violence has 
reigned in Russia for three years does not therefore in- 
licate very much. The stored provisions in Russia are 
xo immense and the country so rich in natural resources 
that the non-constructive and destroying Soviet Govern- 
ment may continue for years to come. This may be so, 
in spite of the fact that Bolshevism is nothing less than 
the heir of bourgeois government, an heir given, how- 
ever, to squandering his wrongfully gotten inheritance, 
an inheritance which he does not know how to use profit- 
This is true in all fields of endeavor, including 
agriculture. Indeed, agriculture furnishes the best ex- 
ample of the fundamentally destructive nature of the 
Not only are the majority 
of the agricultural machines and tools used up, the 
lmildings collapsed, the crops consumed; not only have 
the herds of cattle disappeared, the horses having be- 


the Bolshevists of Russia. 


vember 13. 


America. 


the Bolshevist program. 


ably. 


Solshevist economic order. 
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come a rarity; not only have the most important centers 
of culture throughout the country, especially on the large 
estates, been destroyed, but even the cultivated areas 
have been reduced to the extreme. While at one time 
the peasants seemed to be the only ones who had become 
rich in Soviet Russia, they having divided among them- 
selves the land of the great estates, even they are now 
so impoverished and debased that they work only to 
The Bolshevists attribute the 
famine reigning everywhere in Russia to this agricul- 
tural sabotage. And yet many of the Bolshevists confess 
that the economic order, the monopoly of grain and of 
all agricultural products, has brought about the marked 
deterioration of agriculture. Be that as it may, the 
peasants are satisfied if only they can raise enough for 
their own needs. It is therefore idle to speak of progress 
in Russia. There is only a general break down all along 
the line. The Bolshevists admit that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will not survive this winter unless they succeed in 
transplanting the revolution into west Europe. In 
short, the Russian soil being exhausted, the parasites 
must send out their roots into the land of their neigh- 
bors, if the parasites are not themselves to perish. Mr. 
Kugelgen says: 


satisfy their own needs. 


“If Finland and Poland make peace with Russia the 
downfall of the Bolshevists will not be delayed. But we 
must bear in mind that the Bolshevists have quite differ- 
ent plans. Driven by the desire of self-preservation, 
they do not want peace with their neighbors. What they 
want is violent revolution among their neighbors and in 
west Europe. Real peace is impossible between a useful 
and a parasitic plant.” 





6 ieee city of Stuttgart, Germany, has officially an- 
intention to for the of 
\merican soldiers who died in the hospitals of that city 


its care graves 


nounced 
during the war. It is done as a token of the gratitude 
of the citizens for aid given them in their common 
poverty and lack of food by German-American citizens 
and by the Quakers of the United States through their 
relief agencies. Love begets love and hate breeds hate, 
and bread cast upon the waters sometimes returns in a 
few days. 
in central Europe today. 


The Quakers are the best-beloved Americans 
They give with hands that 
are not bloody. 


S* IAN HAMILTON in his “Gallipoli Diary” makes 
it clear that, more than any of his British asso- 
ciates in high command, he is master of a style that has 
poetic and spiritual qualities ; and the entry in his diary 
the night before his troops made their most formidable 
but ill-fated attempt at successful landing will always be 
a classic in the literature of war envisaged as a divinely 
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prescribed method of purging the race of cowardice, 
materialism, and sloth. But 
in this month of January, 1921, fourteen months after 


one wonders if Sir lan, 
the armistice was signed, would write now as he wrote 
in 1915: “God has started on celestial spring-cleaning, 
and our star is to be scrubbed bright with the blood of 


our bravest and our best.” 


A 


the former Kaiser and his entourage live under Dutch 
Doubtless “Holy Night” was sung the night 
in 


CuristMaAs Day news dispatch from The Hague 
told of festivities at the House of Doorn, where 


protection. 


before and Divine worship was participated on 
Christmas Day. At least we know this, namely, that 
“William Who Was” presented to Count 


Dutch landlord, “a painting representing 


Bentinck, his 
the fraternity 


of nations”! 


4 po SecRETARY of War, Mr. Baker, told the Ameri- 
can Historical Association’s members, at their 
recent meeting in Washington, that he had come to the 
conclusion that about 10 per cent of the information 
given in newspaper and magazine articles, referring to 
phases of the war of which he was officially cognizant, 
was true. Yet there are historians who highly rate 
journalistic sources of information. 


erry MICHELSON, of the University of Chicago, 
a Nobel Prize winner and one of the world’s greatest 
physicists, has perfected a method of measuring the 
angular diameters of stars in the heavens, and his figures 
as to Betelgeuse have set the world gasping as to the 
immensity of the cosmic spheres. We wish he would 
give us the diameter of the “Star of Bethlehem” and 
the “Star of Hope” and some of the other objects that 
swim around in the spacious firmament where rhetori- 
cians, mystics, and their kind disport themselves, follow- 
ing very irregular orbits. 


A 


which Alfred Fried, writer of an article in this issue, 
finds himself will specially interest our readers. The 
of the 
journalists’ organization of that city as appealing to the 


SUGGESTIVE and disturbing report from Vienna 
relative to the state of economic dependence in 


report from Vienna describes the president 
citizens to find a place of shelter for Fried, the eminent 
journalist and pacifist. His condition, of course, is 
typical of thousands of other highly educated, sensitively 
organized and fine-idealed men, not all of whom, how- 


ever, as frankly as he saw where the Hapsburgs were 


leading their all-too-loyal subjects, and said so at risk of 
popularity and place. 
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HE DEATH of George H. Perris, the English jour- 

nalist, who had done notable work for many years, 
both as an editorial writer and as a war correspondent, 
should be noted for two reasons. He long ago cast his 
personal and professional influence against war and he 
has stood for the best British Liberal traditions during 
recent years. Years ago he began visits to the United 
States that enabled him to write with intelligence on 
actual conditions in this country. Like George Morrison 
and so many others of his guild, he has registered in 
his premature death the strain and stress of the war, of 
the conference at Paris, and of the complex and dis- 
heartening reconstruction period. 


INCE 1790, so it is estimated, the United States has 
Said $5,830,815,717 to pensioners for disabilities 
suffered in war or for service in the army. Six years 
ago that statement would have shocked sluggish minds 
into action and provoked controversy. But what are 
nearly six billions of dollars today? Incidents. How- 
ever, it is worth noting that the appropriation bill now 
being shaped by the House carries an expenditure of 
$265,500,000 for pensions, $251,612,192 of which will 
go to veterans of the civil war or to their legal heirs, 
mostly young widows. This sum will be $14,000,000 
less than last year, the number of pensioners having de- 
creased 32,237 during that period. A pension system, 
whether for civilians or for war veterans, has vitality of 
an extraordinary kind. To fail to create such a system 
often runs counter to sentiment and is difficult in a 
democracy ; but to establish any sort of pensioning func- 
tion puts on the back of any treasury an Old Man of 
the Sea. 

ITHIN A FORTNIGHT after the League at the 

Geneva sessions of the Council and the Assembly 
had urged on Europe modifications of passport rules 
Belgium had acted summarily and effectively. The 
infinite ingenuity and cupidity of the powers in making 
movement difficult by increasing travel costs and by 
reducing the celerity of passport concessions has done 
much to aggravate conditions in regions already suffi- 
ciently cursed with incitements to ill will and bellicosity. 





ON BeTHMANN-HOLLWeEGG, German chancellor at 

the opening of the war and coiner of the ever-to-be- 
remembered phrase, “scrap of paper,” as applied to a 
treaty (in this case with Belgium), died January 1. 
In his ethical standards and unclouded vision of what 
the submarine campaign would mean and what would 
follow provocation of the United States by Germany, he 
was far superior to most advisers of the Kaiser. Had 
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this chancellor had will equaling hig intellect, and had 
he been willing to challenge and grapple with the 
militarist and Junker factions nigh the throne, the 
course of German and of world history might have been 
modified by him. That he had an essentially fair nature, 
it is only necessary to point to his vicarious offer to the 
Allies that they try him instead of the Kaiser, if trial 
and punishment there must be. 


 ghenptheosee HARDING is said to have given a 
pledge to officials of the National Reform Association 
that in any new international compact to which the 
United States may become party under his administra- 
tion there will be distinct formal recognition of the 
Deity as sovereign of nations, “Lord of Lords, King of 
Kings,” ete. The Reform Association’s adherents ex- 
plain the untoward consequences of the Paris Treaty 
as due to its secularism and its failure to recognize a 
Divine sovereignty. Less orthodox folk credit the failure 
to very human shortcomings of men like—well, let us 
say Clemenceau ! 
I TALY’S DEMANDs on Austria for return of art treas- 
ures have been met very completely, so helpless is the 
remnant of the former proud and large empire; and the 
objects restored include those taken in the wars of past 
centuries as well as in times within the memory of living 
men. Germany has been more reluctant to surrender 
the spoils of war demanded by the Versailles Treaty, 
and it is only recently that the first installment to 
Belgium for restoration of the library at Louvain has 
been received by the Belgian officials. Meantime the 
American fund of $500,000 to restore the Louvain 
library building grows rather slowly, owing to economic 
conditions in the United States that are going to make 
the total amount of aid given by her to Europe much 
less than seemed likely when the armistice was signed. 
“The spirit is willing,” but the “flesh” is weaker than 
formerly. 


i INFLUENCE of the Administration is being 
thrown in favor of prohibition of export and lim- 
itation of import of cocaine, morphine, and other nar- 
cotic drugs. Popular sentiment undoubtedly is back of 
the Jones-Miller Narcotic Bill, and so also is official, ex- 
pert judgment. As the representative of the State De- 
partment said in arguing for the bill, if it passes it will 
enable this government to live up to pledges entered into 
at The Hague International Opium Convention, and it 
will be in line with the provision of the Treaty of Paris, 
which clearly had in mind international action against 
this body-and-soul-destroying traffic. Especially will it 
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enable the United States to do its part to save China and 
the Chinese from avaricious American nationals, who, 
conjointly with like-minded Japanese, are doing all that 
they can to ruin the morale of the Chinese by vending 
opium or substitutes for opium. 





F, AS Is intimated may be the case, Holland serves as 

the interlocutory power, bringing before the League 
of Nations the charges that Korea makes against Japan, 
it will be a significant fact; for it was Holland that first 
among the nations of Europe opened up trade with 
Japan, and it was from Holland that Japan first began 
to get her knowledge of the Occidental world. Great 
Britain’s sympathies undoubtedly are with Korea now, 
and so are those of the United States; but Great Britain 
is a formally bound ally of Japan, and the United States, 
having conceded in an unfortunate hour the inclusion 
of Korea in Japan, is in no position to protest. Hol- 
land’s Pacific possessions do give her some claim to 
intervene. 





POLICE FORCE OR MORAL FORCE FOR 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS? 
By DR. ALFRED H. FRIED 


We are glad to translate and print for our readers this 
expression of views sent to us by the well-known Austrian 
peace worker who himself ranks so high among the “little 
crowd of enthusiasts” to whom he refers.—THE EDpITors. 


HE BEGINNING of the League of Nations is very 

similar to the beginning of the work at The Hague. 
The latter, too, started surrounded by wars, in the 
midst of a general world unrest. The first suggestions 
for it were made to the world at a time when the United 
States had just finished their war with Spain, and the 
signatures of the treaties at The Hague were hardly 
dry when the Boer War and the China expedition shook 
the world. 

It was the most unfavorable situation that could be 
conceived for the beginning of the peace-work. The 
doubters and scorners, as well as the outspoken an- 
tagonists, all of whom never wished to believe in its 
future, were triumphant. They had considered the 
whole conference a whim of a moment, which had to be 
humored. That the so-called history of the world should 
proceed to enter upon the program of the day, they 
thought quite natural; but they had reckoned without 
that little group of enthusiasts who were not influenced 
by the troubles of the moment, who looked upon the work 
done at The Hague as a new chapter in the history of 
mankind. 

These enthusiasts carried on the work unabashed. 
They worked until the child believed to be dead by its 
own progenitors showed the first signs of life and hence- 
forth could be considered safe. Thus The Hague Court 
of Arbitration could be opened in spite of the wars 
raging at the beginning of the century. It was in 
readiness. 


And when it was intended to destroy the 
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Areopagus which had been created, by withholding from 
it the opportunity to function, then it happened that one 
of its creators, the French Senator Destournelles, went 
to the United States and led President Roosevelt to 
create a precedent by submitting to the court of arbi- 
tration the settlement of litigation. It was not exactly 
an important case, the non-settlement of which would 
have engaged the world in a war. But that was not 
at all the question at that moment. The example was 
needed, and this was given when, on September 15, 1903, 
in the still very modest rooms of The Hague Bureau, a 
court made legal by world mandate was constituted. 

It is of no importance who won the controversy be- 
tween the United States and Mexico about the California 
church properties. The machinery was started, and that 
was all-important. The doubters and scorners were not 
vindicated. Justice was now on a par with immense 
powers of violence. 

This retrospect of a time which lies so far behind us, 
because the bloody stream of the World War flows be- 
tween it and the present, is necessary to overcome the 
gloomy aspect which the future of the League of Nations 
permits us to consider in a brighter and more hopeful 
light. 

Today there are again the doubters and scorners, the 
interested antagonists, who treat the work of higher 
peace security created at Versailles as something created 
only for politeness sake, as a result to which certain 
considerations are due in order to soothe with it the 
enervated nations, which, however, need not be considered 
seriously. 

The situation today is exactly the same as it was afte: 
1890. Only everything looks more intensive, more awe- 
some, more hopeless than then. The peace work is estab 
lished, but war continues. In different parts of the 
globe war is still being waged. New wars have started. 
In different States resistance against the new order of 
things is threatened. There are bloody revolutions; the 
whole east and southeast of Europe, the west of Asia. 
are fermenting in national excitement, and the prepara 
tions are started with such a force that they threaten to 
surpass by far the foolish endeavors of the pre-war 
period. 

In the midst of this chaos the League of Nations 
meets. It has formed the Council, held brilliant meet- 
ings in various places, called the delegates, formed com- 
mittees of inquiry, and created those organs that were 
demanded by the peace treaty to regulate certain affairs. 
Speeches have been made, employees hired, and salaries 
appropriated. It has tried to show the world that it is 
alive, and that it wishes to grow. Its activity, however. 
could not yet become action. The doubters, scorners, 
and antagonists find this procedure quite in order. They 
who have never considered the whole institution any- 
thing but an ornament, an arabesque, find this activity 
quite sufficient. They have never expected anything 
more. They are very much astonished when they see 
that there are nations adhering to the League and who 
are demanding its intervention in their affairs. Lloyd- 
George recently had to explain to a delegation of paci- 
fists, who had approached him to demand the interven- 
tion of the League in various troubles darkening the 
horizon, that the new institution could not intervene in 
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Persia, nor in Poland, nor in Armenia, where its help 
was demanded, because it did not possess the power 
which was needed to do this; but he hastened to tell his 
impatient questioners that this did not mean a failure 
of the institution. 

It is only too clear that the League, when taking its 
first bashful steps into life, cannot overcome immedi- 
ately all oppositions, which really are nothing but the 
results of the forces that created it. Their presence 
created and justifies its existence. These troubles, then, 
do not argue against the new institution ; rather, they 
testify to its necessity and guarantee its develpoment 
and vigor. That the institution is incomplete is best 
known to those who have fought for it for decades and 
helped to prepare it. It does not live up to their expec- 
tations. They intended to have a firmer coalition of the 
contracting parties and not mainly a regulation of the 
procedure for those dangerous moments when disagree- 
ments have already developed into imminent danger of 
war. They wished to see placed in the foreground a 
regulation of the normal intercourse of nations, the 
foundation and confirmation of a community of life and 
work, from which, according to their well-founded opin- 
ion, would grow the best safeguard against the develop- 
ment of conflicts into war. The opposition resulting 
from the troubles of the time and threatening to destroy 
the new institution will helpfully contribute to all these 
necessary perfections; for by means of this opposition 
the defects will be found out and steps will be taken to 
overcome them. 

The danger for the League does not lie in the disheart- 
ening political conditions of our days. It seems to me 
it can be found in the erroneous idea that it is the duty 
of the League to suppress with force the anarchical oc- 
currences taking place everywhere as after-effects and 
results of the World War. This interpretation results 
from those old ideas which are diametrically opposed to 
the idea which forms the basis of the League. An inter- 
state organization cannot be attained with blood and 
iron. 

Everywhere, now, the call is made for an armed force 
for the League of Nations, for an international well- 
equipped police. By doing this, demand is made for 
means that are directly opposed to the institution itself. 
To be sure, an executive power will have to be a supple- 
ment to the League of Nations; but it will only form the 
roof of the building, the foundation of which must be 
of a different nature and which is to be firmly established 
now. 

In order to exercise power, the League must become 
a well-organized center for the exercise of power. Conse- 
quently, its program for the near future cannot consist 
in overcoming the aftermath of the war by an inter- 
national war waged on account of the League, in oppos- 
ing its own not yet consolidated power to the war power 
which is still in great commotion. In order to enable 
the League to exercise authority, it needs that moral 
backing which will enable the action to be exercised by 
it, and thus differentiate it from the sort of power exer- 
cised heretofore anarchically by the States. Thus the 
province of its activity lies for the present in the forma- 
tion and the collection of a moral capital. 

The international center of humanity needs fewer 
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guns and cannons than credit; for as a moral institution 
it will best carry out its duties. But credit cannot be 
as easily created as instruments of war. It must be ac- 
quired by righteous living. The League of Nations will 
acquire this credit if it will establish a system of inter- 
national law which can serve as a basis for its actions. 
It will endeavor to become an impartial helper, mediator, 
and counselor of the nations bleeding everywhere today 
and thus a thousandfold oppressed, a helper in whom 
all nations feel a confidence as hopeful and as sympa- 
thetically trustful as the individual feels toward a proved 
and experienced physician. From the gratitude which 
will result may develop the international power the inter- 
vention of which will not mean coercion, but deliverance. 

When men have become accustomed to look upon the 
League from those new points of view which form the 
basis of its origin, they need not despair of its final 
effectiveness. Then it will be seen that it has the force 
to overcome the obstacles opposed to it today. This force 
lies in the idea and not in any well-equipped police. 


SOLVING OUR INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 


By JOHN D. W. BODFISH 


HE MANHOOD and the womanhood of America is 
being tested today as it never was before. Our 
form of government is in danger, not so much from 
foes without as from conditions within our own borders. 
There are those among us who would tear down the en- 
tire structure to remove some affected part. They for- 
get the toil and sacrifice of our fathers in erecting and 
maintaining that structure, and in their haste to re- 
move the part which they deem objectionable they would 
destroy the work of generations and set civilization back 
for centuries. Is it not better rather to keep intact so 
much of our frame of government as is sound, repair- 
ing the unsound and strengthening any part where 
weakness has appeared ? 

The weakest point of our government and the source 
of greatest danger is the lack of power to control in- 
dustrial disputes. Officers of government stand by 
powerless to act, while Capital and Labor engage in 
deadly combat on the industrial battlefield, inflicting 
fearful wounds upon each other and upon millions of 
non-combatants, including aged men, helpless mothers, 
and innocent children, who through no fault of their 
own are compelled to suffer most of all. 

Those in control of our leading political parties are 
evading this question because they desire to succeed 
immediately to office, and they know that pioneers must 
wait. Therefore they leave to others the work of break- 
ing the way through the jungle of things as they are, 
obstructed by undergrowth which must be removed, and 
obscured by overhanging and interlacing branches which 
must be cleared away so that the light of day may enter 
in. 

Many courses are suggested. Some are so evidently 
empty visions that we need not consider them. Some of 
them are inconsistent with popular government and 
personal liberty, both of which we cherish, and so they 


must be discarded. Some are proposed in the interest 
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of some class, less in number than the entire people, 
and are therefore un-American, and some depend in 
whole or in part upon public opinion to secure their 
observance, and not upon the due administration of 
enacted law. Those who would thus depend upon pub- 
lie opinion forget that the only way to get a bona fide 
expression of public opinion is through enacted law, 
approved by the majority, under constitutional provis- 
ions which safeguard the rights of the minority against 
invasion through a subsidized press, a prejudiced plat- 
form, or a misled group. 


The Wisdom of the Fathers 


We should, then, look to our several constitutions, 
both Federal and State, and ascertain if we cannot 
there find principles, fundamental and long-accepted, 
which are capable of extension so as to be applicable and 
efficient here. 

We find it set forth in the preamble of our Federal 
Constitution, that one of the reasons for ordaining and 
establishing the Government of the United States of 
America was “to insure domestic tranquillity.” The 
provisions of that instrument were intended to super- 
sede every form of appeal to force for the settlement of 
disputes among our people. 

The several State governments were also established 
for the same purpose. Take, for example, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. The constitution of this 
Commonwealth is the oldest written instrument of the 
kind in force in the world today, but, notwithstanding 


its age, there is none more sound in principle. The 
recent Constitutional Convention, of which I had the 


abrogating 
therein ex- 
significant 


honor to be a member, found no reason for 
any of the principles of popular government 
pressed, and there we find the following 


statements : 


The end of the institution, maintenance and administra- 
tion of government, is to secure the existence of the body 
politic, to protect it, and to furnish the individuals who 
compose it with the power of enjoying in safety and tran- 
quillity their natural rights and the blessings of life. 

It is the duty of the people, therefore, in framing a con- 
stitution of government, to provide for an equitable mode of 
making laws as well as for an impartial interpretation and 
faithful execution of them, that every man may at all times 
find his security in them. 

In the government of this Commonwealth, the legislative 
department shall never exercise the executive and judicial 
powers or either of them, the executive shall never exercise 
the legislative and judicial powers or either of them, the 
judicial shall never exercise the legislative and executive 
powers or either of them, to the end that it may be a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men. 


Lockouts and strikes are contrary to our form of 
government. They are inconsistent with law and order. 
They are relics of barbarism. They belong to the time 
when governments were too weak to protect the lives 
and property of their citizens. They are akin to “trial 


by combat,” to which our English forebears, a century 
and a half ago, permitted men to resort in certain cases 
to determine their civil rights and even their guilt or 
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innocence of crime. Such appeals to force are no 
longer permitted among civilized peoples except in in- 
ternational quarrels and in labor disputes. 

It is the hope of many that out of the awful expe- 
rience of the recent World War there will be evolved a 
method of adjusting international disputes so that re- 
sort to arms will never be necessary again. But how 
can we expect such things for the world as a whole when 
so progressive a nation as ours has up to the present 
moment failed to find and set up the legal machinery 
essential to the settlement of disputes between employ 
ers and employees without strikes and lockouts? When 
we shall have succeeded in harmonizing these clashing 
interests at home, we shall with better grace and more 
effect assist in establishing peace throughout the world. 
What, then, shall we do to bring about industrial peace 
at home? It only requires an honest survey of the 
facts and a desire for justice. Without this desire for 
justice, there can be no solution of the problem and 
there can be no peace. I have enough faith in the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts and of all her sister States to be- 
lieve that they have this desire for justice and sufficient 
wisdom to manifest it in season. Delay is fraught with 
peril. The industrial conflict may get beyond the reach 
of peaceable adjudication, and then all our natural 
rights may suffer. What are these natural rights? 

We have been taught that we possess certain natural 
and inalienable rights; that among these are personal 
liberty, the right to life, and the undisturbed enjoyment 
and control by the individual of property legitimately 
acquired, 

Sometimes, when we talk about personal liberty, we 
forget that we are members of a society, and therefore 
our individual liberty is limited by the equal liberty of 
all the others. Hence we must be careful not to de 
mand as a right, in the name of personal liberty, what 
is in reality privilege and license. The right to life 
necessarily involves the right to be This 
right to be employed and the duty of the employee to 
conduct himself in the employment so as not to injure 
any other person are concurrent and inseparable. The 
right to possess property and the duty to employ it so 
us not to injure any person are also concurrent and in- 
In denying to employers and employees the 
indirectly, 


employed. 


separable. 
power to injure others, either directly or 
there is no curtailment of either personal or property 
rights. The largest measure of individual freedom in 
the present stage of civilization must be found under a 
vovernment which requires its citizens to perform their 
private obligations in time of peace just as faithfully as 
they are required to perform their public duties in time 
of war. Without this requirement we should have chaos 
and anarchy and not well-ordered liberty. 

In our rapid industrial development, which has been 
the most remarkable the world has ever seen, we hav 
heen careless when we should have been vigilant in pre- 
venting the infringement of this guarantee of liberty. 
We had, and still have, wonderful natural resources, and 
we encouraged individual initiative in every way, and 
it was well we did; but many of those who were the 
chief beneficiaries of that encouragment have forgotten 
to regard the rights of others. “Tt seems strange.” said 
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Lincoln, “that any man should dare to ask Almighty 
God’s assistance in wringing bread from the sweat of 
other men’s faces.” But this is now happening among 
us, even as it has always happened among all peoples 
and in all ages. Because some who labor are deprived 
of the fruits of their labor, while others without labor 
are permitted to appropriate these fruits to themselves, 
we have an unjust inequality of wealth. I say an un- 
just inequality, for it must be recognized that there is 
a just inequality arising out of a difference of natural 
individual power. . Of course, it must be granted that 
the constantly increasing complexity of modern in- 
dustry, combined with our inherent human imperfec- 
tions, makes an equitable distribution of wealth more 
and niore difficult, and as a result we find ourselves at 
times in a situation which seems to threaten us with 
disaster. 

Great enterprises like our transcontinental railway 
systems, vast mining and lumbering operations, and 
gigantic milling undertakings have required large com- 
binations of capital, with great power resident in them. 
The use of that power has very naturally been ac- 
companied by abuse, and it is not strange that em- 
ployers have been guilty of resorting to unfair discrimi- 
nation, the blacklist, and the lockout to gain their sel- 
fish ends. 

In self-defense the employees in our big industries 
have been compelled to associate themselves together in 
labor unions, and these associations have waxed strong. 
As with Capital, so also with Labor, the use of power 
has been accompanied by abuse, and the boycott and the 
strike have been resorted to on the slightest provocation 
and at most critical times. The conflict between the 
organized forces of Capital and of Labor has become 
incessant, and not infrequently it is violent and bloody. 
In the intensity of the struggle, the contesting parties 
have overlooked and ignored the rights of the rest of us. 

Public attention was first drawn to the abuses prac- 
ticed by Capital, and we have dealt with those more or 
less effectively. ‘They still require our attention, and 
in addition we now find ourselves compelled to deal also 
with the abuses practiced by Labor, which, if unchecked, 
threaten to invade the rights of the public even farther, 
perhaps, than those rights have been invaded by Capi- 
tal. 

When either Capital or Labor decides to settle its 
controversy with the other by the test of endurance, we 
are subjected to the strike or the lockout and all their 
attendant evils—idle factories, curtailment of produc- 
tion, unemployment, and the consequent cutting off of 
the means of support of the employees and those de- 
pendent upon them, disorder, destruction of property 
and even of life. 

In the great coal strike of 1902 a handful of so-called 
captains of industry and a few thousand members of 
organized labor held the nation at the freezing-point 
until a courageous President compelled them to arbi- 
trate their dispute. That is the way every strike is 
finally settled. Is there any good reason why that 
method of settlement should not be adopted in the first 
instance and the strike eliminated? ‘This is in con- 
formity with the general law, which the rest of us are 
required to obey. Why should we not bring employers 
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and employees under the operation of the same law, 
which the rest of us respect, and compel them to settle 
their differences before a tribunal of competent juris- 
diction without stopping the wheels of industry while 
they quarrel ? 

To this end I urged my fellow-members in the recent 
Massachusetts Constitutional Convention to adopt a 
resolution introduced by me for the purpose of giving 
to our legislature full power and authority to provide 
for the adjudication of disputes between employers and 
employees and for the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs and any other cause of unnecessary and involuntary 
unemployment. 


Employment Adjustment Board 


And to the same end I introduced into our last gen- 
eral court a bill providing for the establishment of an 
employment adjustment board. Either party to a labor 
dispute could petition that board for a hearing, and 
neither party should be permitted to bring about a 
cessation of work until such a hearing is had. There 
should be provision for a jury trial of all questions of 
fact, and the right of appeal to the highest courts, and 
all findings should take effect upon final entry as from 
the date of the commencement of the cause. There 
should be a penalty imposed upon those responsible for 
a lockout or a strike before the cause of the dispute has 
been heard and determined as provided for, and there 
should be compensation to the injured party. These 
things were provided for in the bill which I drafted and 
which was intended to cover industries within the State. 
This, of course, would have to be the limit of State legis- 
lation. Congress should enact a similar law to deal 
with enterprises which are interstate in character and 
operation. The adoption of such laws would substitute 
for the present indefensible appeals to force, endurance, 
and intimidation an orderly method of adjudicating in- 
dustrial controversies, bringing employers and em- 
ployees under the domination of the law, which is es- 
sential if this is to continue to be “a government of laws 
and not of men.” 

Employers will still have the control of their business 
and the right to suspend for any legitimate reason, or to 
close down permanently, but they will not be permitted 
to shut down for the purpose of coercing Labor into 
compliance with their terms without an inquiry into 
the merits of the case. 

Employees will still have the right to quit work and 
take any job they please, but they will not be permitted 
to stop the wheels of industry for the purpose of com- 
pelling their employers to acquiesce in their demands 
without regard to the equity involved. 


Labor Courts 


In short, Capital and Labor should be required to 
settle their differences according to established prin- 
ciples of justice and fair dealing, through the orderly 
process of the law, without cessation of industry. There 
are those who would limit this requirement to employ- 
ment in the public service and leave to publicity and 
public opinion the task of bringing about an agreement 
between other employers and employees. A govern- 
ment, however, which ecountenances such a limitation is 
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to that extent not “a government of laws,” but “a gov- 
ernment of men” and government by a press which may 
be subsidized, a platform which may be prejudiced or a 
mob which may be misled. If the principle is sound 
that disputes among our people should be settled ac- 
cording to established rules of justice, then why should 
not that principle be applied to all alike? Why should 
not all the States apply it to all disputes within their 
respective borders, and why should not the Federal Gov- 
ernment apply it to all industries which are interstate 
in their activity and scope, whether they arise within 
the public service or outside of it? There should be no 
twilight zone within which any employer or any em- 
ployee can find refuge from the equal application of 
this principle of justice through due process of law. 
It should be applied to every labor dispute which the 
parties cannot adjust between themselves. Why should 
we expect public opinion to be more potent in one class 
of disputes than in another? And if we depend upon 
public “pinion in one class of disputes, why not in all? 
That is the doctrine of the philosophical anarchist. He 
would rely upon public opinion and individual virtue 
rather than upon a government of laws sanctioned by a 
majority, under a written constitution which safe- 
guards at all times the rights of the humblest among us. 

A settlement of a labor dispute which is in any sense 
a compromise cannot be at all permanent. ‘To have 
any element of permanency, it must partake of the 
nature of an adjudication according to recognized prin- 
ciples of right. Public opinion cannot, therefore, be 
relied upon, except as it is crystallized into adopted law. 
It would seem that public opinion upon this subject is 
about to crystallize, and waits only to be expressed in 
legal form which will reach labor disputes in the same 
way that all other disputes among us are now reached. 
We should hasten this action, for every strike and lock- 
out brings incalculable damage. Interference with one 
activity affects another, until our whole industrial life 
is made to suffer. If the disputants alone suffered, we 
might, perhaps, with some degree of justification, leave 
them to fight it out in their own way. But this is not 


the case. The public can no longer stand apart. We 
cannot tolerate disturbance of the peace which may 


grow into open violence. We cannot permit idle fac- 
tories when the public needs their products, when the 
investors need their dividends, and when the workers 
need their wages to support themselves and their fam- 
ilies. And we cannot by any manner of reasoning 
justify the injury which every strike and lockout in- 
flicts upon the public, most of whom are not parties to 
the quarrel, but who have to suffer the consequences 
of it. 

It has been my endeavor in this discussion not to ad- 
vocate any particular political or economic system, but 
only to point out the advantage of adhering with fidelity 
to the principle that we should work out our destiny 
through law and order. We should always act orderly, 
obeying the law while it is law, changing the law, to be 
sure, when it should be changed, but only through legis- 
lative procedure and the ballot. We should never hastily 


resort to force, even though justice seems to be delayed 
too long. Only through such observance of the law can 
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we achieve domestic tranquillity and accomplish the 
purpose of those who established our form of popular 
government. 





RETIRING THE NATIONAL WAR DEBT, 
AND FOREIGN DEBTORS 


gone yg Houston, of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, in his annual report, of date of November 
20, has much to say respecting national and interna- 
tional finance that will be carefully studied by chan- 
cellors of the exchequer in foreign lands and by the 
responsible leaders of Congress. Both in the number 
and gravity of the matters discussed and the wide range 
of world territory to be influenced by the decision which 
Congress may make respecting issues on which the Sec- 
retary gives expert T'reasury opinion, it is a document 
far transcending any that has ever issued from the de- 
partment. Compared with it, the similar document 
following the close of the Civil War was a primer in 
finance and parochial in its vista. 

Secretary Houston’s opening sentences deserve to be 
quoted : 


Forces of broad sweep and intensity have operated. They 
have been world-wide and consequently beyond the possibility 
of control by any industrial group or even by nations. Dur- 


ing the war forces were set in motion which no government 
No government succeeded, for instance, 
in checking the rising tide of costs and prices. After the 
armistice, with the return of millions of men to productive 
activities, with conditions 
everywhere, with the restoration of better transportation on 
land and sea, and with the fuller contribution of nations 


could or did control. 


the beginnings of more normal 


once more to the world’s stock of goods, reverse forces were 
set in operation which no government can thwart. These 
forces were the natural aftercurrents of a World War and 
resulted in a financial and industrial cycle typical of periods 
immediately following great struggles, but of unparalleled 
intensity. They set up very complex problems, which have 
sorely taxed the best thought of private and public leaders 
everywhere; but this nation faced them with characteristic 
calmness; dealt with them for the most part with marked 
effectiveness ; proceeded in orderly fashion, and is now slowly 
and cautiously, but confidently feeling its way to more sound 
and stable conditions. 

That a nation which so splendidly withstood the greatest 
financial strain of history can now satisfactorily cope with 
the much less serious situation confronting it and attain its 
objective would seem to admit of no reasonable doubt. Its 
failure to do so would be a reflection on the patriotism as 
well as on the intelligence of its people. It emerged from the 
war incomparably strong. It has immense liabilities; it has 
great debts, but it has enormous resources, and the only 
question is whether it will utilize and direct them wisely. 
The need of the exercise of plain common sense, of patience, 
of the effective realization that burdens of war do not end 
with the fighting, of hard work, of thrift and of economy, 
private and public, Federal, State, county, and municipal, is 
so obvious as to render emphasis and discussion of it un 
necessary. 
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RETIRING THE WAR DEBT 


To the taxpayer, no section of the report is more im- 
portant than the program outlined for retirement of 
the war debt. Secretary Houston says: 


The waturities of the Liberty loans and the privileges re- 
served to the Treasury to call the Liberty bonds and Victory 
notes for redemption prior to maturity give the Treasury 
adequate control over the war debt and make it practicable 
for the government to follow an orderly program of debt 
retirement, provided adequate revenues from taxation are 
maintained and the government exercises rigid economy in 
As has already been indicated, there has 
the public debt 


its expenditures. 
been gratifying improvement in situation. 
On the basis of the daily Treasury statements, the gross debt 
of the United States on August 31, 1919, when it reached the 
peak, was, in round figures, $26,596,000,000, of which about 
$4,000,000,000 represented loan and tax certificates maturing 
within the year. On September 30, 1920, the gross debt was 
$24,087.000,000, a reduction of over two and one-half billions 
of dollars, while the floating debt was $2,347,000,000, or ap- 
proximately $1,600,000,000 than August 31, 1919. 
These reductions were effected chiefly by the application of 


less on 
the proceeds of taxation and salvage and were made possible 
to some extent by the reductions of Treasury balances result- 
ing from the reduced scale of government expenditures and 
retirement of large amounts of outstanding loan certifi- 
cates. ‘The debt on 31, 1920, to 
about $24,062,500,000, a further reduction of about $25,000,- 
000, while the floating debt was reduced to about $2,337,000,- 


the 


October amounted 


gross 


000. While there may be increases in both gross debt and 
floating debt in the month of November, as the result of cur- 
rent operations, the Treasury confidently expects that by the 
close of the current quarter, on December 31, 1920, there will 
be substantial decreases in the public debt more than suffi- 
cient to overcome any such both 
debt and floating debt on December 31, 1920, will be reduced 


increases, and that gross 
below the amounts outstanding at the close of the quarter 
ending September 30, 1920. 

The gross debt of $24,087,000,000 on September 30, 1920, 
included $15,293,000,000 of Liberty bonds maturing between 
1928 and 1947, about 414 billions of Victory notes maturing 
May 20, 1923, almost 800 millions of war-savings certificates 
maturing on January 1, 1925, and $2,.547,000,000 of loan and 
tax certificates maturing within a year. Within a period of 
about two and a half years, ending in May, 1923, there will 
thus become payable about 714 billions of government war 
which approximately 4% 
Earlier plans and expectations were disar- 


obligations, of billions represent 
Victory notes. 
ranged by the unexpectedly large burdens placed upon the 
Treasury by the transportation act. According to the esti- 
mates, there will be paid on account of the railroads during 
the current fiscal year probably a billion dollars, of which 
over three hundred millions has already been called for and 
Added to these expenditures are large payments to the 
of the settlement of matters arising 
is obvious that these payments 


paid. 
railroads account 
under Federal control. It 
limit the progress which the government had expected to 
It is expected, 


on 


make in the retirement of the floating debt. 
however, that perhaps the heaviest payments on account of 
the railroads will have been completed by the spring of next 
year, and then for the remaining months of the fiscal year 
the Treasury looks forward to a more rapid reduction of the 
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floating debt. By the end of the fiscal year, in the absence of 
unforeseen contingencies, the floating debt should be brought 
considerably below two billions, perhaps to as low as a billion 
and a half. The balance should be retired during the fiscal 
year 1922, except such an amount as it may be necessary to 
keep outstanding in order to avoid money strain in connec 
tion with the quarterly payments of income and profits taxes 
and to finance the government’s current requirements in the 
sy the end of the 
fiscal year 1922 the Victory loan should also have been re- 


intervals between the heavy tax receipts. 


duced by at least a half billion dollars as a result of sinking 
fund operations. 

The remainder of the Victory loan, perhaps 3% billions, 
will then have become substantially floating debt, as it will 
mature during the following fiscal year. 
be made, therefore, under proper Treasury regulations and. 


Provision should 


if necessary, by partial calls for redemption, for the accept- 


ance of Victory notes during the fiscal year 1923, before 
maturity, in payment of income and profits taxes. In this 


way and through further sinking-fund operations, it should 
he possible to reduce the Victory loan so that at maturity it 
would stand at about three billions of dollars. In the mean- 
time, on January 1, 1925, the unredeemed war-savings cer- 
tificates of the series of 1918 will mature and must be pro- 
vided for. The Treasury is committed to the continuance of 
the government savings movement and expects to push the 
campaign for the sale of savings securities during the com- 
ing year with the view particularly of assuring the continuity 
of the savings movement and making provision, so far as 
possible, for maturing savings securities out of new sales, to 
the extent that maturities are not covered by current receipts 
and other current financing. 

These measures for the handling of the floating debt and 
the retirement of a substantial portion of the Victory loan 
before maturity are feasible and necessary. If carried out, 
they should make possible the refunding of such part of the 
Victory loan as may require to be refunded on terms advan- 
tageous to the Government. The program can be accomp- 
lished, however, only by strict economy in government ex- 
penditure and by the maintenance of adequate revenues from 
taxation. Sound fiscal policy dictates that the receipts from 
taxes and salvage be kept sufficiently high not only to meet 
current bills, including interest and sinking-fund charges, 
but also to retire the present floating indebtedness and a 
considerable part of the Victory notes before the close of the 
fiscal year 1923. 

The maturities the debt 
maturing after the Victory loan are so arranged that a sub- 
stantially similar program is feasible and should be carried 
out with respect to the several issues of Liberty bonds. The 
third Liberty loan, for example, will mature about five years 
after the maturity of the Victory loan, on September 15, 
1928, and after the Victory loan has been provided for, sound 
fiscal policy would require that the sinking fund and surplus 
revenues then be applied to the bonds of the third Liberty 
loan, and thereafter to the remaining Liberty bonds in the 
order of their maturity. The cumulative sinking fund pro- 
vided by the Victory Liberty loan act is calculated to retire 
the funded war debt, less the amount of foreign government 
obligations held by the United States on July 1, 1920, in 
about 25 years. By the operation of the sinking fund and the 
application to the debt of surplus revenues and any repay- 
ments by foreign governments of the principal of their obliga- 


and redemption dates of war 
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tions, it should be feasible to pay off the whole war debt 
within a measurable time. The war debt should be paid, not 
perpetuated, and the time to pay it is as soon as possible 


after the end of the war. 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AND THEIR DEBTS 


Much of the contemporaneous and future economic 
and financial stringency in the United States will be 
due to the $10,000,000,000 credited to foreign govern- 
ments’ accounts by Congress during the war—a process 
that began with April, 1917, and lasted until July, 
1918, and without which the Allies doubtless would 
have met a different military fate in the war. 

The following table indicates the extent to which this 
lending of aid and establishing of credit has gone and 
the amvunt of settlement of these obligations which the 
debtors have been able to meet. We quote from the 


report: 
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On the method by which these debts due the United 
States, manifestly impossible of cancellation now, shall 
be settled, Secretary Houston agrees with the opinion 
of his predecessor, Secretary Glass, that there should 
be a general funding of the demand obligations into 
long-time obligations, the latter making provision for 
a sinking fund. 

To various propositions concerning cancellation of 
the debt owed by Europe to the United States and a 
wiping of the slate clean, Secretary Houston says: 

Some advance the proposal that it should be canceled. 
This is a favorite plan of some Europeans and some Ameri- 
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cans. The suggestion is based first on one ground and then 
on another. At one time it is based on sentiment or on con 


siderations of generosity. By some it is based on the con 


tention that it will promote peace. It apparently is assumed 
that antagonisms will be set up if the nations of Europe are 
asked to repay the loans which they sought and so gladly 
is based on consideration for 


received. At another time it 


present producing interests. Voices are heard representing 
that it wil lruin the trade of America if Europe is to send 
us her commodities for what she owes us. Apparently these 
advocates contend that international trade will be profitable, 
provided only we give to the world what we produce, declin 


ing to receive any commodities in return. I imagine neither 


of these suggestions will be received with favor by the 
American taxpayers. They will realize that if the debts are 
canceled, they must pay taxes to mect the interest and to 


redeem the principal of ten billions of dollars. Another sug 
is that the demand held by 


higher 


gestion notes now the govern 


ment shall be funded into bonds bearing a rate of 
interest, which the debtor nations will consent to exchange 
for the outstanding bonds, and that a direct relation be set 
up between those who consent to receive such bonds in this 
country and the foreign debtors, although it is proposed that 
this government guarantee the bonds. No evidence is fur 
nished that debtor nations would be willing to assent to the 
creation of a bonded debt with a higher rate of interest with 
obligation for the immediate payment of interest, and there 
is nothing in existing law which warrants such a transaction 
They should not be charged interest at a rate exceeding the 
government of the from our 
The advances made by the United 


cost to our money borrowed 
people to lend to them. 
States to the Allies began only at the time of our entry into 
the war. For substantially a year we had no considerable 
military forces in Europe and we were lending the mone; 
needed to supply the part purchased from our people of the 
materials necessary for the armies of the Allies, who were 
holding the Germans in the meantime. If, in April, 1917, 
we had had a vast army in Europe, there would have bcen 
no considerable loans to the Allies war 
material in this country, since our own armies would have 
needed all the munitions this country could have produced. 
with the debts of the 


The suggestion 


for purchases of 


In the circumstances we must deal 
allied governments in a spirit of fairness. 
that we should throw them upon the market appears to me 
to be »s fatuous and impracticable as either of the other 


suggestions. 


The following is an itemized statement showing the 
amount of interest heretofore paid by each of the foreign 
governments on advances made to it by the United 
States Treasury : 


$10,907,281 .55 
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WORLD DEBTS AND PAPER CURRENCY 


CONTINUE TO INCREASE* 
By O. P. AUSTIN 
Statistician, The National City Bank of New York 


HE SECOND ANNIVERSARY of the Armistice finds 

the world’s national debts and paper currency still 
rapidly expanding. It was hoped—expected, in fact— 
that the great expansion of national debts and paper 
currency which characterized the war period would 
terminate with its close, or at least during the year im- 
mediately following its cessation; but it now appears 
that the increases in both debts and paper currency 
have been as great in the second year after the Armis- 
tice as in the year which immediately followed it. 
World national debts, which had grown from $43,000,- 
000,000 at the beginning of the war to $212,000,000,000 
at its close, on November 11, 1918, advanced to about 
$256,000,000,000 at the end of the first year of peace, 
and are now, at the end of the second year, approxi- 
mately $300,000,000,000, and the annual interest 
charges have advanced from $1,750,000,000 in 1913 to 
$12,000,000,000 in 1920. World paper currency shows 
a similar gain both during and since the war, having 
advanced from $7,500,000,000 at the beginning of the 
war to $43,000,000,000 at its close, $55,000,000,000 one 
year after its termination and approximately $80,000,- 
000,000 at the end of the second year. National debts, 
which increased $170,000,000,000 during the war, added 
$45,000,000,000 in the first year of peace and another 
$40,000,000,000 in the second year just ending. World 
paper currency, which increased $36,000,000,000 during 
the war, shows a further gain of about $12,000,000,000 
the first peace year and over $25,000,000,000 in the 
second year, just ended. 

With the enormous increase in paper currency and 
the marked fall off in gold production, the ratio of gold 
to notes has fallen from 66 per cent to less than 10 per 
cent. World paper currency is now eleven times as 
much as at the beginning of the war, and with gold pro- 
duction running at only three-fourths as much as at the 
beginning of the war and the world demanding in- 
creased quantities of the yellow metal for the arts and 
industries, the available supply as a backing, or “re- 
serve,” bears a constantly diminishing ratio to the note 
circulation. An aggregation of the figures of gold and 
paper existing in the fifty principal countries for which 
figures are available shows that the ratio of gold to notes 
stood in the grand total at 66.8 per cent in 1914, 17.9 
per cent in 1918, 13.7 per cent in 1919, and 9.3 per cent 
in 1920. In many countries the ratio of gold to notes 
is far below the general average above noted. In the 
case of Germany the ration of gold to notes is about 
6/10 of 1 per cent; the notes of the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank 4/10 of 1 per cent, and those of the Bank of Po- 
land much lower. 

Details of national debts and paper currency in the 
principal countries of the world, at the beginning and 
termination of the war and at the close of the first year 
after the Armistice, were presented in- the January and 


* From November The Americas. 


January 


June, 1920, issues of The Americas. The purpose of 
this study is to supplement those statements by present- 
ing the very latest available figures of national indebted- 
ness and paper currency of all countries for which data 
are available, comparing conditions at the first and sec- 
ond anniversaries of the Armistice with those existing 
at the termination of hostilities and at the beginning of 
the war. While absolutely exact figures for November 
11th, the date of the Armistice, cannot be given by rea- 
son of the fact that debt and currency figures of most 
countries are only shown at monthly or yearly intervals, 
the official figures now available sufficiently approximate 
the dates of the beginning and termination of the war to 
render possible a close approximation of the world totals 
of debt and currency at the beginning and end of the 
war and on the first and second anniversaries of its 
close. 

While this study of present conditions as to the 
national debts and paper currency shows the increase 
in the second peace year quite as great as that of the 
year immediately following the Armistice, a closer study 
of these increases, one by one, indicates that they occur 
chiefly in Europe and especially in the newly created 
States or those countries in which boundaries were 
radically changed and peace terms not fully settled. 
Poland’s national debts, which amounted to about 7,- 
000,000,000 Polish marks at the beginning of 1920, 
were 40,000,000,000 marks at the middle of September, 
1920, exclusive of a foreign debt of about $600,000,000, 
and the note circulation of the Polish National Bank, 
backed by an extremely small gold reserve, has ad- 
vanced from 5,000,000,000 marks at the beginning of 
1920 to 32,000,000,000 at the middle of September. 
Czecho-Slovakia’s debt, for which no figures were avail- 
able a year ago, was shown by an official memorandum, 
submitted to the Brussels Financial Conference in Oc- 
tober, at 35,000,000,000 kronen, and is stated by the 
Prague journals at a much larger sum, this large total 
including Czecho-Slovakia’s share of the former Austro- 
Hungarian debt, though in the case of Poland the state- 
ments of national debt do not include any pre-war in- 
debtedness. In the case of Rumania, whose territory 
was greatly increased as a result of the war, the 1920 
figures of circulation are four times as great as those 
available immediately following the close of the war, 
while the 1920 statements of her national indebtedness 
are ten times those of 1918, this increase in both cur- 
rency and debt being due in part to the great additions 
to her area and population and in part to the impossibil- 
ity of obtaining at the close of the war any complete 
figures for the area in question, and this makes the ap- 
parent increase of the year 1920 slightly greater than 
it would be could their 1919 figures be accurately stated. 

In many others of the new States increases of debt 
or currency which were not available one year ago are 
now appearing in official form and are, of course, in- 
cluded in the grand total for the year 1920, even though 
no figures were available in 1919. 


Austro-Hungarian Bank a Glaring Example 


Circulation figures of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, 
which still continues to supply currency to most of the 
area formerly included within the Austro-Hungarian 
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Empire, stood at the latest date in 1920 at 70,000,000,- 
000 kronen, against approximately 50,000,000,000 one 
year ago and 35,000,000,000 at the close of the war, 
having thus practically doubled in the two years follow- 
ing the war, though no additions have been made to 
the extremely small gold reserve since the termination 
of the war. Esthonia, whose-paper issues in October, 
1919, were 344,000,000 Esthonian marks, showed a total 
of 1,309,000,000 in August, 1920. Germany, however, 
is responsible for the largest 1920 increase in both cur- 
rency and debt, the outstanding note circulation of the 
Imperial Bank of Germany having increased from 30,- 
000,000,000 marks on October 7, 1919, to 62,000,000,- 
000 on October 7, 1920, while there was also an increase 
of about 3,000,000,000 marks in the Darlehenskassenen- 
scheine notes in circulation. The total of the German 
national debt also rapidly increased from about 170,- 
000,000,000 marks at the close of the war to 200,000,- 
000,000 one year ago and 240,000,000,000 in October, 
1920. A statement regarding the debt of France, pre- 
sented at the recent Financial Conference at Brussels, 
showed a debt increase of 16,000,000,000 francs in the 
first seven months of 1920. A statement presented on 
behalf of the Italian Government showed a debt in- 
crease of about 10,000,000,000 lire in the first half of 
1920. In others of the European nations there have 
been also material increases in currency and debts dur- 
ing the year, though in a far less proportion than in 
those areas where new conditions, prostrated industries, 
and reduced tax-paying power have constantly de- 
manded large currency increases to meet deficits in 
governmental operations. 

Outside of Europe the year 1920 showed compara- 
tively little change, either in currency circulation or 
national debts—a slight increase in both, but trifling as 
compared with that of Europe, and especially interior 
Europe. In the United States there has been in 1920 
an increase in circulation, but a slight reduction in 
national debt. 

Budget Estimates Seldom Met 

These tremendous increases in world national debts 
and paper currency which have characterized the second 
year following the Armistice have been, as above indi- 
vated, largely the result of creation of “deficits” in the 
operations of the respective governments. Reports sub- 
mitted at the Brussels Financial Conference held in 
October showed that a very large proportion of the 
nations of the world are persisting in the creation, from 
year to year, of a deficit in their budget accounts which 
can only be met by an increase of indebtedness or an 
increase of paper currency, or both. The London 
Times, in a review of the facts presented at the Brus- 
sels Conference, says: “The startling fact was revealed 
that three out of four among the nations represented 
at the conference will have a budget deficit this year, 
which means that three-fourths of the civilized world 
is not paying its way.” The position in Europe “is much 
more serious, for 11 out of 12 European nations are 
this year spending more than they are receiving in 
revenue, the only exception being Great Britain. This 


accounts for the diminishing effective purchasing power 
of the continent, which is still printing money for the 
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purpose of spending more than it has actually got.” 
This comment is in line with that of other publica- 
tions. A study of economic press reports of Europe 
illustrates the almost universality of the “deficit habit.” 
The memorandum submitted to the Brussels Financial 
Conference by the German delegates says that the bud 
get estimates for 1920 show a deficit of 37,661,000,000 
marks, which must be covered by loans, and the rail- 
ways are expected to show a further deficit of 16,000,- 
000,000 marks. Vienna correspondence of the Frank- 
furter Zeitung states that “the deficit in the national 
budget and in those of other public bodies, especially 
the municipality of Vienna, continually grows larger.” 
The representatives of Czecho-Slovakia attending the 
conference showed that the first year of the republic’s 
existence there was a deficit of 5,000,000,000 kronen, 
and in the second year 2,500,000,000. The Basler 
Nachrichten states that the Swiss budget, which bal- 
anced in 1913, showed a deficit of 400,000,000 franes in 
1919, and that the deficits of the 25 Swiss cantons 
amounted to 80,000,000 francs. The same authority, 
discussing conditions in Poland, says that the “Polish 
budget does not nearly balance, even if the various 
loans raised at home and abroad are added in, and it 
has been found necessary to issue vast quantities of 
bank notes.” Professor Cassel, in the Svenska Dag- 
bladet, of September 8, says of Germany, that “so long 
as a deficit of about 4,000,000,000 marks per month 
exists, which must be covered by the artificial creation 
of a purchasing power, the hope of financial stability is 
out of the question. The Hungarian budget shows a 
deficit of about 10,000,000,000 kronen, and the govern- 
ment is about to create a forced loan to meet the de- 
ficit.” The Austrian Secretary of State for Finances 
stated at the Brussels Conference that the Austrian de- 
ficit in the present year would be more than 12,000,- 
000,000 kronen. Recently published figures show also 
a large deficit in Italian receipt and expense accounts. 
A writer in the London Economist, who attended the 
Brussels Conference, says that “in Europe, at least, 
hardly any country (1 in 12) can make its budget bal- 
ance, and every country, through ill advice or through 
despair, has broken all or some of the vital rules of 
sound economic life, and there is no escape from a con- 
clusion that budget deficits result in further inflation, 
in further collapse of the exchanges, in further increase 
in the cost of living, and, in the end, in general ruin.” 


Brussels Conference a Unit on Deficits 


This custom of the continued creation of deficits in 
national budgets, which has been so widely and per- 
sistently developed since the war, was the subject of a 
special discussion and criticism by the Committee on 
Currency and Exchange at the recent Financial Con- 
ference at Brussels, representing the League of Na- 
tions. Its report, which was unanimously adopted by 
the representatives of the thirty-nine nations partici- 
pating in the conference, says that the chief cause in 
most countries of the post-war growth of currency and 
national indebtedness “lies in the fact that govern- 
ments, finding themselves unable to meet their expendi- 
tures out of their revenue, have been tempted to resort 
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to the artificial creation of fresh purchasing power, 
either by the direct issue of additional legal tender 
money or more frequently by obtaining, especially from 
the banks of issue (which are in some cases unable, and 
others unwilling, to refuse) credits, which must them- 
selves be satisfied in legal-tender money. . . . The 
floating debts of government and other authorities con- 
stitute in themselves a form of potential currency, in 
that, excepting so far as they are constantly renewed, 
their amount will come to swell the total currency in 
existence. . . . The currency of a country,” it adds, 
“includes the actual legal-tender money in existence and 
any promises to pay legal tender. The currencies of all 
the belligerent and many other countries, though in 
greatly varying degrees, have since the beginning of the 
war been expanded artificially, regardless of the usual 
restraint upon such expansion, and without any cor- 
responding increase in the real wealth upon which their 
purchasing power was based; indeed, in most cases, in 
spite of a serious reduction in such wealth and this 
artificial and unrestrained expansion cannot add to the 
real purchasing power in existence, so that its effect 
must be to reduce the purchasing power of each unit of 
the currency. . . . Where this additional currency 
was procured by further inflation, either the printing of 
more paper money or creating fresh credit, there arose 
what has been called a ‘vicious spiral’ of constantly ris- 
ing prices and wages and constantly increasing infla- 
tion, with the resulting disorganization of all business, 
dislocation of the exchanges, a progressive increase in 
the cost of living, and consequent labor unrest.” The 
report closes its discussion of this post-war development 
of continued inflation as a result of budget deficits by 
saying: “It is of the utmost importance that the growth 
of inflation should be stopped; . governments 
must limit their expenditure to their revenues; banks, 
and especially banks of issue, should be freed from 
political pressure and conducted solely on the lines of 
prudent finance. . . The creation of additional 
credit should cease, and governments should not only 
not increase their floating debts, but should begin to 
repay or refund them by degrees. . . . We consider 
it most important that the world should have some com- 
mon standard of currency, and as gold is today the 
nominal standard of the civilized world, it is highly de- 
sirable that the countries which had lapsed from an 
effective gold standard should, as soon as possible, re- 
turn thereto.” 
Economic Principles Widely Ignored 

The startling fact shown by latest tabulations, both 
as to debt and currency, is the tremendous increase 
which has occurred in the second year following the close 
of the war, much of this being due to a willingness of 
the respective governments to permit their annual ex- 
penditures to exceed their receipts from the already heavy 
taxation, trusting to enlargement of the national debt 
or its equivalent, the national paper currency, to tide 
over the adverse conditions until expenditures, still 
based upon war prices of material and labor, can be 
brought within the limits of taxation. In a few in- 
stances, however, notably Poland and Lithuania, the in- 
crease in currency and national debts was the necessary 
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result of military operations, while the grand totals of 
1920 are also somewhat increased by the inclusion of 
figures for certain States, especially those of interior 
Europe, for which data was not then available in 1919. 
World National Debts and Paper Currency, 1914 to 1920, as 

Neurly as Can be Stated,* Reduced to United States Cur- 

rency at Par (Pre-war) Value of the Respective Currencies 


National debts. Paper currency.? 


SOU rer ere $48,889,000,000 $7,527,000,000 
Ee reer 46,900,000,000 8,562,000,000 
a AEE Cee ee ee 56,902,000,000 19,608,000,000 
EE apa eck aaeawnc wala 120,485,000,000 32,747,000,000 
NE go ira Mayo acai eveinlen 211,500,000,000 43,091,000,000 
DE “hnts beau Sink aba aed 256,020,000,000 54,782,000,000 
SOE SstekeaWesinatowenwn 297,604,000,000 81,596,000,000 


World National Debts, by Grand Divisions, 1913 to 1920 
(in Millions of Dollars) 


North South 
Surope. America. America. Asia. Oceanica. Africa. 
1913 .. 32,159 2,243 1,885 3,799 1,879 1,152 
1918 .. 181,368 19,150 2,480 4,001 3,563 1,381 
1919 .. 212,150 28,725 2,029 4,742 4,364 1,377 
1920 .. 257,430 27,303 2,401 5,264 4,750 1,406 
World Paper Currency, by Grand Divisions, 1914 to 19207 
(in Millions of Dollars) 
North South 
Europe. America. America, Asia. Oceanica, Africa. 
1914 5.058 1,223 701 420 95 24 
1918 ... 35,255 4,309 1,32 839 335 230 
1919 ... 46,007 4,615 1,358 1,326 376 341 
1920 ... 72,142 5,135 2,157 1,241 346 260 


The Savings Bank Association of the State of New 
York, under date of January 9, says: 

In 1914 the total estimated wealth of the principal coun- 
tries involved later in the war was $698,000,000,000. The 
total aggregate wealth of these same countries today is ap- 
proximately $819,000,000,000, an increase of $121,000,000,000. 
At the beginning of the World War the bulk of the world’s 
wealth—$509,000,000,000—belonged to the Entente and the 
United States. The Central Powers held $129,000,000,000 
and Russia $60,000,000,000. 

Today the estimated wealth of the United States is $300,- 
000,000,000, a gain of $50,000,000,000 since 1914. The esti- 
mated wealth of Great Britain now is approximately $230,- 
000,000,000, as against $130,000,000,000 when the war started. 
This big gain is due to the wealth produced by the Mesopo- 
tamian oil fields, African territory taken from Germany, and 
elimination of Germany as a trade competitor. 

The addition of Alsace-Lorraine, reduction of German 
competition, and the German indemnity have added approxi- 
mately $35,000,000,000 to the wealth of France, which is now 
estimated at $100,000,000,000, as against $65,000,000,000 in 
1914. Italy and Belgium have added about one-third to their 
national wealth, while Japan has gained about 50 per cent. 

Germany, of course, was the heaviest loser in aggregate 
wealth. By the loss of territory, investments, merchant ma- 
rine, foreign trade, together with a reduction of man power, 
her pre-war wealth of $85,000,000,000 has, according to one 
authority, probably been reduced to about $20,000,000,000. 
Austria-Hungary also lost heavily. Her present condition is 
such that it is doubtful if she is worth $1,000,000,000, al- 
though before the war she was worth $40,000,000,000. Tur- 
key and Bulgaria have been reduced from about $4,000,000,- 
000 to $1,000,000,000 or less. 











* Exact statements of total world debts or currency for 
any fixed date are obviously impracticable, by reason of the 
fact that in many of the minor and recently organized coun- 
tries official statements are issued at irregular intervals and 
not infrequently delayed in their presentation. 

7 Exclusive of issues of Soviet Government estimated at 
$34,000,000,000 at end of 1919. 

















IT IS REPORTED 


That one in about every five persons in the United 
States attends a school of some kind. 


That there are at present 8,000 women students in the 
German universities, as against 2,000 ten years ago. 


That Germany’s harvest for 1920 yielded 6,963,000 
tons, as compared with 7,707,000 in 1919 and 8.992.000 
in 1918. 


That France is to be represented in the principal 
countries of the world by air attachés as well as by naval 
and military attachés. 


That a memorial is shortly to be erected at the Place 
des Etats-Unis, Paris, in honor of the American volun- 
teers in the French Army. 


That between 300,000 and 400,000 children in the 
United States were deprived of schooling last year as a 
direct result of the shortage of teachers. 


That the United States Department of Agriculture is 
planning to distribute crop and weather reports and 
market bulletins through wireless stations. 


That a typically Parisian industry, that of bead em- 
broidery, is being seriously threatened, owing to the for- 
eign competition which has lately sprung up. 


That, proportional to the total, 1,000 times as man) 
air pilots are injured as engine drivers and about 800 
times as many passengers as those who ride on trains. 


That the International Chamber of Commerce has de- 
cided to attempt a world-wide extension of the plan for 
compulsory arbitration in international commercial dis- 
putes. 


That as a result of the war the United States has be- 
come the leading source for the world’s zine, since Bel- 
gium and Germany are not now able to compete with the 
American product. 


That the population of France was reduced by 4,000, 
000 during the war, this number including returns from 
the afflicted civil population and deaths from wounds 
subsequent to the war. 


That Belgian Army authorities are experimenting 
with a new type of field gun, which it is claimed has a 
range half as long again as that of the field guns com- 
monly used in the war. 


That four of the sons of Yuan Shih Kai, China’s dic- 
tator for a season and one of the greatest national leaders 
of the old régime, have arrived at Middlebury College, 
Vermont, to be educated. 


That the Krupp works have worked a year for the first 
time without making a single implement of war, their 
stockholders gaining rather than suffering, the gross 
profits amounting to 159,000,000 marks, as against 
12,750,000 the previous year. 
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That there will be no World’s Press Congress sched- 
uled for assembly in Sydney, Australia, in March and 
April of next year, because of difficulties of transporta- 
tion and expense involved. 


That among the foreign visitors to Japan the first 
half of 1920, Americans exceeded those of any other 
country except China, there being 3,100 Americans. 


compared with 2,100 English and 2,037 Russians. 


That the United States at the close of 1920 had a bal 
ance of trade in its favor of at least $2,722,955,008, ex- 
ports for the year probably totaling $8,191,008,468 and 
imports amounting to at least $5,468,053,460. 


That bricks made of compressed straw have been used 
to build a house in France, and that owing to the light 
ness of the material there is no need for deep founda 
tions, consequently a house can be completed in a month. 


That our foreign trade in the fiscal year 1920, with a 
total value of $13,349,661,401, was larger than in an\ 
previous year, exceeding by 3,000,000,000 the former 
high record in 1919 and being three times the value of 
the combined imports and exports in 1914. 


That documents transferred from Prague to Vienna 
by Maria Theresa’s army in 1751 have just been re- 
turned to Prague by one of the leading Czech statesman, 
chosen to receive from Austria that priceless form ot 
wealth covered under the title of State archives. 


That in connection with the sixth centenary of the 
death of Dante, to be celebrated next September, a sub- 
scription has been raised throughout Italy for the pre- 
sentation to Ravenna, where the poet died, of a silver 
bronze bell, to be rung every evening, in his memory. 


That the total maritime customs collected by the 
United States in 1919 actually exceeded those of 1913 
(which was the previous record year) by over 2,700,000, 
but by approximately 3,800,000, if the amount of cus- 
toms received from the exports of opium is omitted from 
the 1913 table. 


That during the month of November deliveries of 
German coal amounted to 1,814,864 tons, divided in the 
following shares: 1,242,974 tons to France, 217,686 
tons to Italy, 225,352 tons to Belgium, and 128,852 tons 
to Luxembourg, the Spa agreement being to deliver 
2,000,000 tons a month. 


That the Pan-American Sanitary Congress, recently 
held in Montevideo, Uruguay, voted that an Interna- 
tional Sanitary Bureau, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, be organized because of the undoubted leadership 
of the United States over all other nations of the world 
in this form of protection of the race. 


That the number of ocean-going commercial ships 
passing through the Panama Canal during the month 
of October was 238, in addition to which there were 26 
United States Government vessels, including one battle- 
ship, two cruisers, two transports, ten Eagle boats, two 
destroyers, three mine-sweepers, one gunboat, one navy 
supply ship, and four colliers with coal for the United 
States Navy. 
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THE ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS AND THE HIGH COURT 
OF JUSTICE 


66 E getegpoan: the whole of the draft resolutions of 
the committee are passed. The statute of the 
International Court of Justice is now set up. I think 
we have accomplished a grand work.” These are the 
words used by Monsieur Paul Hymans, President of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, at Geneva, Monday, 
December 13, 1920. 

It will be recalled that the Assembly of the League of 
Nations opened November 15, at Geneva, lasting over a 
period of thirty-five days. Thirty public sessions of the 
Assembly were held. Forty nations, to which six new 
members were admitted to full membership and _ five 
others to membership in the technical organizations, 
were represented. The six new members admitted to 
the League, without a dissenting vote, were: Austria, 
Bulgaria, Finland, Luxembourg, Costa Rica, and Al- 
bania. The grounds upon which these nations were ad- 
mitted were that they had recognized frontiers, stable 
governments, not over large armies, and that they had 
given proof of their intention to live up to their inter- 
national engagements. The four States given the right 
of representation in the technical organizations of the 
League as proof of the League’s intention to admit them 
at the earliest possible moment were States formerly 
part of the Russian Empire, namely: Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Georgia. Armenia was not admitted to 
membership “on account of the very difficult situation 
in which she finds herself.” Requests for admission 
from Azerbaidjan, the Ukraine, and Lichtenstein were 
denied. 

The President of the Assembly was M. Paul Hymans, 
of Belgium, M. Motta, President of Switzerland, being 
the honorary president. A directing bureau of twelve 
vice-presidents was organized, six ea officio, as follows: 

First Committee—The Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, Great 
Britain; Second Committee—Tonso Tittoni, Italy; 
Third Committee—M. Léon Bourgeois, France; Fourth 
Committee—M. Quinones de Leaon, Spain; Fifth Com- 
mittee—Senor Don Antonio Huneeus, Chile; Sixth 
Committee—M. Branting, Sweden. 

Also the following six: Viscount Ishii, Japan; M. 
Jonkheer Van Karnebeek, the Netherlands; Dr. Honorio 
Pueyrredon, Argentina, who was replaced on 11th De- 
cember, 1920, by M. Blanco, Uruguay, following the 
withdrawal of the Argentine delegation; Dr. Edouard 
Benes, Czechoslovakia; Sir George Foster, Canada; Dr. 
Rodrigo Octavio Langaard de Menezes, Brazil. 

The work of the Assembly was divided into six main 
headings, each with its committee consisting of one rep- 
resentative from each nation. These committees ad- 
dressed themselves to the following problems: 

Committee 1—General Procedure and Amendments. 

Committee 2—Technical Organizations. 

Committee 3—Permanent Court of 
Justice. 

Committee 4—Secretariat and Budget. 

Committee 5—Applications for Admission. 

Committee 6—Disarmament, Mandates, 
nomic Blockade. 


International 


and Eco- 
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The Secretary General presented to the Assembly a 
detailed report of the activities of the League, which 
precipitated a debate on the attitude of the Council 
toward the Polish-Russian situation. A report dealing 
with the relations of the Assembly to the Council recom- 
mended that each body should be supreme in such mat- 
ters as are especially assigned to it in the covenant or 
in the treaties, and proposed as a general understanding 
“that if one body is dealing with a subject the other will 
not interfere with it.” Spain, Brazil, Belgium, and 
China were elected as the four non-permanent members 
of the Council for the ensuing year. 

All questions of amendments of the covenant were 
referred to a committee, which was asked to report in 
detail to the Assembly at its meeting, September, 1921. 

The interpretation of Article XVIII, relative to the 
registration of treaties, was also referred to a special 
commission to be appointed by the Council, the com- 
mission to report through the Council at the next As- 
sembly. Questions of economic blockade, arising under 
Article XVI of the Covenant, were also referred to an 
international blockade committee, to be appointed by the 
Council. 

A resolution was passed requesting that the Council 
consider means of securing greater publicity for its dis- 
cussions and decisions. A budget of 21,000,000 gold 
frances, including 7,000,000 appropriated for the labor 
office, was approved for the year 1921, but a committee 
of five was appointed to revise the plan provided for in 
the Covenant, of dividing the expenses among the mem- 
bers of the League on the basis of the plan employed by 
the International Postal Union. Three so-called tech- 
nical organizations were created by the Assembly to deal 
with questions of health, transit, and finance. These 
organizations are to be autonomous in internal matters, 
but subject to the Council or the Assembly in matters 
of broad policy. The series of committees, practically 
all to be appointed by and to report to the Council at 
least in time for the second Assembly, next September, 
and the international conferences set under way, are as 
follows: 


Treaties Committee. In- 
Secretariat Commit- 


Amendments Committee. 
ternational Blockade Committee. 
tee (to report before June 1). Allocation Committee 
(to report before March 31). Advisory Economic and 
Financial Committee. General Conference on Freedom 
of Communications and Transit (to meet at Barcelona 
in February and to appoint an Advisory Committee on 
Communications and Transit). International Health 
Crganization. Civilian Armaments Committee. Inter- 
national Conference on Traffic in Women and Children. 
Committee on the Deportation of Women and Chiidren 
in Armenia, etc. Advisory Committee on the Suppres- 
sion of the Opium Trade. 


The Permanent Court of International 
Justice 


The draft statute of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, as originally prepared by the Jurists 
Committee at The Hague and amended by the Council 
at Brussels, was unanimously adopted, but with material 
modifications. This action means that the statute of 
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the court as now approved is final; that States subscribe 
to it as it stands; that the cost of the court will be paid 
for out of the League treasury, and that the members 
of the League, whether or not they subscribe to the 
project, have both the right and the obligation to take 
part in the organization of the court as soon as it has 
been put into operation by the ratification by a majority 
of the members. 

Though many members of the Assembly felt that that 
body had authority to bring the court into being by 
unanimous resolution, it was finally decided to request 
the Council to submit the statute “within the shortest 
possible time” to the members of the League for adop- 
tion in the form of a protocol. The form of the protocol 
of signature was approved by the Council on the follow- 
ing day and immediately opened for signature, with the 
provision that the court shall come into being as soon as 
a majority of the members have ratified. 

The court is to sit permanently at The Hague, and to 
consist of eleven judges, chosen for a period of nine 
years. The hitherto-insoluble problem of the method of 
selecting the judges is overcome by having the Assembly 
and the Council of the League vote separately on a list 
of candidates prepared mainly by The Hague Court of 
Arbitral Justice, those’ names selected by both bodies to 
be declared elected. After the most fundamental argu- 
ment, the proposal to give the court the power of obliga- 
tory adjudication in a limited classification of purely 
legal cases failed of unanimous approval, but a supple- 
mentary protocol was adopted, and immediately opened 
for signature, whereby those nations so desiring may 
accept this principle either for the four classifications in 
Article XIII of the Covenant or in a more limited way. 


Permanent Court of International Justice 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS TAKEN FROM 
THE JOURNAL 


First Meeting of Committee Number 3, November 24 


M. Léon Bourgeois (France), who was in the chair, said 
that the Assembly could not separate without having adopted 
a constitution for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

He said that the Council of the League, in dealing with 
this question, had restricted its examination of the project 
submitted by the Committee of International Jurists at The 
Hague to the question whether the scheme was in conformity 
or not with the Covenant. 

The points which, in the opinion of the Council, might 
usefully give rise to discussions on principle were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Compulsory character of the jurisdiction of the court. 

2. Competence of the Court of Justice in matters of prize. 

3. Granting to a third power of the right of revision of 
judgments. 

4. The question of national judges. 

5. Method of appointment of judges. 

6. Situation and salary of judges. 

The Council had thought that on the tirst point The Hague 
scheme implied a real amendment of the Covenant, and had 
considered that it was preferable to define the jurisdiction 
of the court in strict conformity with the wording of the 
Covenant. 
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After a general discussion by the committee on points of 
principle, it was decided that a subcommittee should be ap- 
pointed to deal with points of detail, consisting of ten mem- 
bers, five of whom were to be members of the original Com- 
mittee of Jurists at The Hague, and five to be appointed by 
the bureau of the present committee. 

The meeting passed a resolution conveying to the Com 
mittee of Jurists at The Hague an expression of its grati 
tude. 


Second Meeting of Committee Number 3, November 24 
Committee No. 3 met for the second time November 24, at 
o'clock, under the presidency of M. Léon Bourgeois. 

The committee continued its general discussion concerning 
the establishment of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

The scheme prepared by the Committee of Jurists at The 
Hague had conferred on the court the right of compulsory 
jurisdiction. The amendments to this scheme, adopted by 
the Council at Brussels, changed the provisions relating to 
this jurisdiction, so as to give the court jurisdiction only by 
ugreement between the parties, except in cases where com- 
pulsory jurisdiction was provided for by treaties in force. 

Opinion was divided within the committee as to which 
solution should be adopted. The general feeling seemed to 
be in favor of the system of compulsory jurisdiction, but it 
Was generally admitted that reasons of practical policy spoke 
in favor of adopting the solution proposed by the Council. 

The subcommittee, which the committee had decided to 
appoint at its first meeting, was formally constituted, and 
elected Dr. Hagerup (Norway) as chairman. The members 
of the subcommittee are as follows: 

Members of the original Committee 
Hague: M. Adacti, Dr. Hagerup, M. 
Busatti, Dr. Loder. 

Vembers appointed by Committee No. 3: Mr. Doherty, Sir 
Cecil Hurst, M. Fromageot, M. Politis, Dr. Max Huber. 


The 
Ricci 


at 
M. 


of Jurists 


Fernandes, 


Third Meeting of Committee No. 3, November 26 

Committee No. 3 met November 26, at 4 o’clock, under the 
presidency of M. Léon Bourgeois. The committee continued 
its general discussion on the question of compulsory juris- 
diction. The committee likely to recommend the 
adoption by the Assembly of a plan for the institution of a 
Permanent Court of International Justice, which, with the 
exception of a few amendments of form or of secondary im- 
portance, will be practically identical with that submitted 
by the Council to the Assembly. 

The general discussion was closed, and the subcommittee 
appointed by the main committee at its first meeting to con- 
sider questions of detail was asked to prepare its report as 
rapidly as possible. 


ADOPTION OF THE REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON THE PERMANENT COURT OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


Committee No. 3 adopted the report of the subcommittee 
on the Permanent Court of International Justice at a meet- 
ing held on December 9. Certain articles, however, relating 
to the competence of the court and to the proposal that spe- 
cial arrangements should be made for the hearing of labor 
and transit cases were reserved for further consideration, 
together with the question of the method whereby the court 
should be set up. 


seems 
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Articles of the Report Adopted on December 9 


The following is a summary of the main decisions of the 
committee as embodied in the articles adopted on Decem- 
ber 9: 

A proposal made by the Argentine delegation to suppress 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague has been 
rejected. It was thought that the Court of Arbitration 
would stili play a part in certain international disputes 
more easily settled by arbitral decisions than by an award 
based on strict rules of law. It was further felt that it was 
not possible to abolish a convention signed by several States 
which were not members of the League. 

A proposal of the Colombian delegation, to the effect that 
judges should be distributed between the different continents 
in certain proportions, was not adopted by the committee, 
which felt that such a regulation would be too rigid and 
that it was unnecessary, in view of the provisions actually 
contained in the scheme. 

Certain members of the League are not signatories of the 
conventions of The Hague, and therefore have no national 
groups on the Permanent Court of The Hague, which will 
prepare the list of candidates for nominations as judges of 
the International Court of Justice. The committee decided 
that countries not represented on the national groups shall 
be allowed to nominate candidates through a body consist- 
ing of persons appointed for this purpose by their govern- 
ments. 

The committee amended the text of the article relating to 
incompatibilities. The text as amended will run: “Members 
of the court may not hold any political or administrative 
office or post.” 

The committee decided that the 
power to meet in a place other than The Hague for the set 
tlement of labor and transit questions. 

The committee decided not to adopt the Argentine amend- 
ment intended to limit the power of the court to attribute 
the character of precedents to judicial decisions. The com 
mittee considered it would be one of the court’s most impor 
tant tasks to contribute through its jurisprudence to the 
development of international law. 

The committee considered very carefully the question of 
the publicity of the sessions of the court. The committee 
decided that non-publicity should always be an exception. 
The court is left with the power of holding a private session 
either at its discretion or upon the request of both the par- 
ties. It was felt by the committee that publicity was of 
capital importance in winning for the court and its judges 
the confidence of the public. The committee further decided 
that dissentient members of the court should have the right 
to publish their individual opinions. 


court might have the 


Friday, December 10 


After hearing M. Albert Thomas, Director of the Interna- 
tional Labor Bureau, and the Jonkheer Loudon, rapporteur 
of Committee No. 2, on transit questions, Committee No. 3 
approved, with a slight modification, the articles concerning 
labor and transit questions included in the plan for a Per- 
manent Court of International Justice and reserved at the 
previous meeting. 

The committee likewise adopted the chapter on the com- 
petence of the court, also reserved. To this chapter was 
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added a provision according to which it will be open to 
members of the League to accept, by declaration, inter se, 
and on condition of reciprocity, compulsory jurisdiction con- 
cerning all or some of the following categories of disputes: 

1. The interpretation of a treaty. 

2. Any question of international law. 

3. The existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of an international obligation. 

1. The nature or extent of reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation. 

5. The interpretation of a sentence passed by the court. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF DECEMBER 12 
The following decisions have been taken by Committee 
No. 3 concerning the procedure of the permanent court in 
labor and transit questions, and in regard to compulsory 
jurisdiction : 


Labor and Transit Questions 


M. Albert Thomas, of the International Labor Office, has 
proposed adding to the regular judges of the court for the 
settlement of labor and transit questions judges chosen from 
persons of known competence in labor legislation and social 
matters. In the scheme accepted by Committee No. 3 this 
proposal is not accepted. It is, however, recommended that 
experts shall be attached to the court for these questions, in 
the character of assessors, who shall sit with the judges and 
deliberate with them in an advisory capacity, but without 
taking part in the decision. The disputes for which this 
procedure is recommended are disputes arising out of labor 
questions or under Articles 416, 418, and 423 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and similar provisions of the other treaties of 
peace, 

A similar procedure is recommended for transit questions, 
particularly those falling within the scope of Part 12 of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


Compulsory Jurisdiction 


The proposal for unconditional compulsory jurisdiction in 
international not accepted. It is urged that 
such a principle could not possibly obtain unanimous sup- 


relations is 


port among all the members of the League. 

t is suggested that the jurisdiction of the court should be 
based on an agreement between the parties which may take 
the form of a special convention, submitting a ‘given case to 
the court, or of a treaty or general convention embracing 
a group of matters. It is argued that if a convention estab- 
lishes, without any reservation, obligatory jurisdiction for 
certain cases or for certain questions (as is done in certain 
general arbitration treaties and in certain clauses of the 
treaties of peace dealing with the rights of minorities, labor, 
ete.), each of the parties has, by virtue of such a treaty, the 
right to have without agreement (com- 
promis) to the tribunal agreed upon. On the other hand, if 
the general convention is subject to certain reservations 
(“vital interests,” “independence,” “honor,” etc.), the ques- 
tion whether any of these are involved in the terms of the 
treaty is for the parties themselves to decide, and the par- 
ties cannot have recourse to the international tribunal with- 
out a preliminary agreement (compromis). 


recourse special 
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Twentieth Plenary Meeting of the 
Assembly 


Held at the Salle de la Reformation, at 10 a. m., on Monday, 
December 13, 1920 


THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


M. Léon Bourgeois (France) briefly related the history of 
the scheme for a Permanent Court of International Justice. 
which was to be presented that morning for the considera 
tion of the Assembly. 

The Council of the League had in February last appointed 
a committee of jurists to prepare the scheme. This com- 
mittee had met at The Hague and had drafted a unanimous 
report which had been subsequently considered by the Coun- 
cil. The Council had discussed some of the broader princi- 
ples of the scheme, and had modified it in certain particulars. 
It had, for example, been unable to agree with the recom- 
mendation of the jurists that the jurisdiction of the court 
should be compulsory. 

The scheme as amended by the Council had been submitted 
to the Assembly and referred to Committee No. 3 for con- 
sideration. Committee No. 3 had appointed a subcommittee 
of ten members, five of whom had previously served on the 
committee at The Hague and five of whom were eminent 
jurists who had not served on that committee. 

In the scheme as finally drafted several difficulties which 
had previously baffled The Hague conferences had been suc- 
cessively overcome. Agreement had been reached as regards 
the organization of the court, the permanency of the court, 
the duration of the period of office of judges, the form of 
procedure, the competence of the court, and the method of 
nominating the judges. 

The court, when established, would have absolute inde- 
pendence. It would be open alike to weak States and strong 
States, who would all be able to obtain just decisions upon 
their cases. 

Dr. Hagerup (Norway), in presenting the report to the 
Assembly, said he desired to draw attention to some of the 
principal questions considered by Committee No. 3. 

First, there was the nomination of the judges. 
ment had been reached at The Hague in 1907, owing to the 
impossibility of reconciling the views of the great and the 
The system of nomination proposed in the 


No agree- 


small powers. 
present scheme was to use the organization of the League of 
Nations, giving to the Council and the Assembly the duty 
of electing judges conjointly and on a footing of equality. 
Thus it was the existence of the League itself which had 
made it possible to constitute the court. The Council and 
the Assembly of ‘the League would elect the judges from 
candidates nominated by the national groups in The Hague 
Court of Arbitration. A special arrangement had been made 
to enable members of the League to participate who were 
not signatories of The Hague Convention. These members 
might nominate groups who would be on the same footing 
as the national groups for the selection of candidates. 

The committee had further decided that each national 
group should nominate four candidates, so that the groups 
might include not only nationals, but also distinguished for- 
eigners. 


The committee had decided that persons exercising ad- 
ministrative or political functions should be ineligible for 


appointment as judges of the court. 
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The committee had further decided that special technical 
assessors should be appointed to sit with the judges in cases 
where labor or transit questions were involved. These as 
sessors would give the judges the benefit of their expert 
knowledge, but they would not vote in the final decisions 
Labor and transit cases would be heard by a special cham- 
ber of 
tn the 
assisted by the technical assessors. 

The committee had decided not to accept a general com 
pulsory jurisdiction, but had adopted a proposal of the Bra 
zilian delegate, M. Fernandez, which left it open to States 
voluntarily to accept, by a declaration inter se and on con 


five judges, if the parties to the dispute so demanded. 
absence of any such demand, the full court would sit, 


dition of reciprocity, compulsory jurisdiction in certain cate- 
xories of disputes. In other words, compulsory jurisdiction 
was established for those who were disposed to accept it. 

The committee had decided that, in order to set up the 
court, a special protocol would have to be ratified by the 
xovernments. The committee hoped that the Council would 
secure the necessary ratifications without delay, and that by 
the next session of the Assembly they might be in a position 
to proceed with the election of the judges. 

The committee had decided that the protocol should be 
open for signature by all the States mentioned in the Annex 
to the Covenant. 
States of America to accept the court if it so desired. 


It would thus be possible for the United 


Dr. Hagerup concluded by alluding to a letter which had 
been addressed by the Council to the members of the League 
when the scheme drafted at The Hague was originally dis- 
tributed for their consideration. It was pointed out in this 
letter that any irreconcilable differences of opinion on the 
merits of the scheme would be an international misfortune 
of the gravest kind, implying that the League must admit 
its incapacity to carry out one of the most important of the 
tasks which it was invited to perform. 

M. Loder (Netherlands) said that his country would give 
to the judges of the International High Court the most cor- 
dial welcome when they came to take up their quarters at 
The Hague. He desired to emphasize three principles on 
which the International Court should be based: 

First, there was the equality of all States before the law. 
This principle was universally accepted, but the application 
of the principle led to difficulties and disputes. The great 
powers had, in 1907, asked for special representation on the 
court. The jurists at The Hague had been obliged to take 
into account the actual inequality existing between States. 
The proposed scheme for the election of the judges (namely, 
joint election by the Council and the Assembly of the League) 
reconciled the principle of equality before the law with 
inequality in fact. 

The second point was the elimination of all possible polit- 
ical influence and the independence of the judges. 

The third point was the question of compulsory jurisdic- 
The jurists at The Hague had accepted the principle. 
The committee 


tion. 
The Council of the League had dissented. 
of the Assembly were all agreed as to the principle, but it 
felt that the time was not yet ripe for compulsory jurisdic- 
tion to be accepted by all the States. The great States on 
the Council of the League, the oldest States in the world and 
possibly the wisest, had declared themselves against com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. 

M. Lafontaine (Belgium) said that the majority of the 
members of the Assembly were convinced that the Assembly 
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had the power to set up the Permanent Court. This power 
had, however, been called in question, and various formali- 
ties had been introduced into the scheme which would delay 
the moment when the court would become a reality. The 
majority of the Assembly were obliged in this matter to 
submit to the dictation of a few. He thought that this fact 
should be made as clear as possible to the world at large. 
The signature of twenty-two States would be necessary be- 
fore the court could be set up. He hoped that the protocol 
which had been deemed necessary would be signed by all the 
States concerned before the end of the present week. He 
had heard with astonishment persons who had defended the 
principles of compulsory arbitration speaking of vital inter- 
ests and proclaiming the absolute sovereignty of States. The 
only alternative to accepting the obligation of recourse to 
the Permanent Court was the option of the States to have 
recourse to war. 

M. Lafontaine expressed the hope that all those who signed 
the protocol would accept the opportunity offered them in 
the present scheme to accept compulsory jurisdiction within 
the limits provided. 

Dr. Blanco (Uruguay) said that in South America the 
tradition of compulsory arbitration had already been ac- 
cepted and practiced. Personally he was in favor of a sys- 
tem of arbitration with no reservations. Even questions of 
honor or vital interest should not be excepted. 

Dr. Blanco referred to the arbitration treaties which had 
been signed by his country with England, France, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Peru, and Paraguay. He also alluded to the recent 
settlement by arbitration of the frontier dispute which had 
arisen between Uruguay and Brazil. 

M. Fernandez (Brazil) said he could not associate himself 
with the enthusiastic terms with which the proposed scheme 
for a Permanent Court of International Justice had been 
received. Powerful prejudices had for the moment pre 
cluded the realization of the ideal of international justice. 
The Brazilian delegation had had the honor of introducing 
into the scheme an amendment which would allow of a re- 
stricted application of the’ principle of compulsory jurisdic- 
tion. Why should compulsory jurisdiction be denied to the 
court? The Council of the League, which exercised juris- 
diction in matters where the vital interests of countries were 
concerned, apparently held the view that to give the Court 
of Justice compulsory jurisdiction would be to surrender a 
part of its own sphere of control. 

Article 13 of the Covenant implied a formal undertaking 
to submit certain disputes to arbitrary jurisdiction, and it 
excluded thereby the hypothesis of a preliminary conven- 
tion. The court constituted under this article should be 
able to take cognizance of any dispute brought to its notice 
by one of the parties. He desired to ask those who opposed 
this view whether they intended to bind themselves to the 
idea that they need not necessarily fulfill the bond. They 
had put in the hands of the League a weapon of attack, 
while at the same time they had refused the League an 
effective means for preventing a conflict. Such procedure 
would inevitably disappoint public opinion. 

M. Negulesco (Rumania) emphasized the necessity of re- 
taining the Court of Arbitration at The Hague. Members 
of the League might have recourse to the Court of Arbitra- 
tion under Article 12 of the Covenant. States found it diffi- 


cult to abandon the institution of arbitration, whereby the 
interested parties might participate in the choice of the 
arbiters. 
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The Permanent Court was a great advance upon the Court 
of Arbitration. All conflicts in which the vital interests or 
the honor of any nation were engaged had been excluded 
from the competence of the Court of Arbitration. Today 
nations must bring their differences before some kind of 
impartial body. They might choose between three alterna- 
tives, viz., the Court of Arbitration, the Permanent Court 
of Justice, or the Council of the League. 

The principle of compulsory arbitration was not really in 
accordance with the Covenant. Article 14, under which the 
court was to be set up, did not speak of any obligation to 
refer disputes to that court. 

He submitted that the Assembly might congratulate itself 
on the scheme which had been proposed for their adoption. 

M. Arias (Panama) drew attention to the lack of any 
penalty to be imposed upon a State which refused to comply 
with the decisions of the court. If the scheme were accepted 
in its present form, it might be taken for granted that, in 
case of failure to comply with the award of the court, no 
further steps would be taken. He therefore proposed that 
the following article should be incorporated in the scheme: 

“In the event of any failure to carry out its decrees, the 
court shall propose what steps shall be taken to give effect 
thereto.” 

(At this stage the discussion was adjourned until the after- 
noon meeting. ) 


Twenty-first Plenary Meeting of the 
Assembly 


Held at the Salle de la Reformation, at 4 p. m., on Monday 
December 13, 1920 


M. Zogler (Serb-Croat-Slovene State) said he felt greatly 
disappointed in the scheme for a Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice which had been submitted to the Assembly 
by Committee No. 3. He regretted in particular that a more 
effective and direct way had not been found for setting up 
the court. In his view, the court might have been set up by 
a direct resolution of the Assembly. In his view, a unani- 
mous vote of the Assembly would suffice to establish the 
court, and would have the effect of binding all the members 
to respect its decisions. One of the most important aims of 
the Covenant was the establishment of new and simpler 
forms of international collaboration. Committee No. 3, in 
this vital matter of the International Court, offered them 
the ancient and unsatisfactory system of conventions, which 
would remain a dead letter if they were not ratified by the 
various governments. 

M. Urrutia (Colombia) also desired to express regret that 
the scheme before the Assembly did not fully answer to the 
uspirations of the American countries, who wished to go 
very much further. The principle of compulsory jurisdic- 
tion was not only 2 principle of international justice, it was 
a democratic principle which recognized the juridical equal- 
ity of all States. 

M. Urrutia pointed out that the States of South America 
had constantly contended for the principle of compulsory 
arbitration, and had carried this principle into effect by 
numerous official acts and declarations and at numerous 
conferences. 

The second conference at The Hague came to a unanimous 
conclusion in favor of compulsory arbitration, in which de- 
cision it had been supported by the Latin-American coun- 
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tries. It might reasonably be supposed that the moment 
had now come to establish a court of justice with compulsory 
jurisdiction, and the Committee of Jurists at The Hague had 
decided that such a decision was not necessarily in conflict 
with Articles 12, 13, and 15 of the Covenant. A great op- 
portunity had been lost of publicly confirming this great 
principle. 

On the other hand, progress had been achieved in that the 
juridical equality of States was now officially recognized. 
It was to be hoped that further developments would be pos- 
sible in the near future. 

Mr. Wellington Koo (China) said he desired to associate 
himself with those who had spoken in favor of compulsory 
jurisdiction. He hoped that all the members of the League 
of Nations, and other States as well, would, when ratifying 
the protocol establishing the court, decide to accept compul- 
sory jurisdiction within the limits prescribed by the scheme. 
Such a decision would constitute a very desirable beginning 
in the common effort of nations to discourage the appeal to 
force in international dealings. 

M. Politis (Greece) pointed out that the scheme proposed 
by Committee No. 3 was the result of a compromise in the 
framing of which all parties had been obliged to make cer- 
tain sacrifices. He thought it was only a question of time 
before the wishes ef the more progressive party would be 
realized. It must not be imagined that those who opposed 
the establishment of a court with compulsory jurisdiction 
were influenced by any hostility toward the idea of a per- 
manent court. It was mainly a question of confidence. 
States could not be asked to hand over their rights to the 
court so long as they did not feel disposed to entrust to the 
court the settlement of their relations with all the other 
States of the world. Confidence in the court would become 
universal when it began its work and began to achieve 
success. 

The Marquis Cornejo (Peru) said that Peru had always 
been in favor of compulsory arbitration and ready to submit 
any question to that procedure. He expressed disappoint- 
ment that the scheme before the Assembly did not go quite 
so far as some people had anticipated. He hoped that fur- 
ther progress would be made in the near future. 

M. Schanzer (Italy) expressed the hope that the Perma- 
nent Court would be accepted at the earliest possible mo- 
ment by the governments. He believed that the court would 
secure universal authority by the wisdom and impartiality 
of its decisions, and that it would soon be possible to give 
the court compulsory jurisdiction. Italy had declared for 
compulsory jurisdiction at The Hague in 1907, and had 
signed a convention with Denmark and the Netherlands by 
which arbitration was compulsory at the request of one of 
the parties. 

M. Affonso Costa (Portugal) said that Portugal at The 
Hague Conference had always supported the principle of 
compulsory jurisdiction. The Portuguese delegation had 
thought, when the Covenant was drawn up, that it was in- 
tended to introduce this principle. In his view, it was im- 
plied in the preamble of the Covenant that the jurisdiction 
of the International Court should be compulsory. He had 


supported the view during the Assembly that Articles 12 and 
15 also presupposed the compulsory jurisdiction of the court. 
He had small hope that the States ratifying the protocol by 
which the court was to be set up would take the opportunity 
which was afforded them by the scheme of accepting the 
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principle of compulsory jurisdiction. He preferred to base 
his confidence on the amendments to Articles 12, 13, and 15 
of the Covenant which had been proposed by the Scandina- 
vian governments and by his own government. These amend- 
ments might be the means of introducing into the Covenant, 
beyond all doubt, the principle of compulsory jurisdiction. 
Unless this principle were established, the court would fail 
of its primary object and the nations would again have re 
course to war as the only final settlement of disputes. 

M. Aguero (Cuba) said that the Cuban delegation were 
wholly in favor of the obligatory jurisdiction of the court. 
In order that the court might be as broadly representative 
us possible, he begged to propose that an amendment should 
be introduced into the scheme providing that two of the 
judges of the court and one deputy judge should be natives 
of Asia, Africa, or Oceania: The court as at present com- 
posed would include no representative of Oceania. 

Mr. Balfour (Great Britain) said it had been suggested 
during the debate that some of the great powers desired to 
obstruct the full development of the International Court of 
Justice. France and Great Britain had been mentioned in 
this connection. He thought that, if they were to look back 
on the history of the last generation, they would find that 
the various members of the British Empire had done much 
to develop the principle of arbitration in international dif- 
ferences. It was true that Great Britain desired to see ap- 
plications to the court made voluntary and not compulsory. 
This was not because Great Britain desired to discourage 
the movement toward arbitration, but because Great Brit- 
ain believed that, if this movement were to be successful, it 
must be allowed to pursue that natural development which 
was the secret of all success in human affairs. 

Mr. Balfour pointed out that there was no provision within 
the Covenant for changing and reforming international law. 
The International Court would have to administer a body 
of law which might prove antiquated and not in harmony 
with the broader principles of political equity. It was, 
therefore, necessary to proceed with caution. New classes 
of cases would inevitably be brought within the jurisdiction 
of the court. Why should they not leave that natural whole- 
some process to develop itself? If they endeavored to pro- 
ceed in too hasty and impetuous a spirit, the whole system 
might break down under the stress of new circumstances 
and changed conditions. Great Britain believed that the 
true path of progress is the path of gradual, wise, and steady 
development. 

M. Franz Tamayo (Bolivia) said that Bolivia had already 
given proofs of her desire to carry out the principle of com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. He desired to emphasize the moral 
aspects of the question and was definitely opposed for this 
reason to the principle of voluntary arbitration. Truth and 
justice could not be based upon compromise. 

M. Motta (Swiizerland) desired to make three important 
observations: First, the scheme before the Assembly pro- 
claimed the great principle of the equality of States; sec- 
ondly, he desired to emphasize that the provisions of the 
scheme regarding the competence of the court, though it 
was a compromise, represented a real advance. The solu- 
tion adopted was the solution which Switzerland had had 
the honor to propose at the second Hague Conference in 
1907. Under this scheme it was no longer necessary for 
particular conventions to be made in order that cases might 
be brought before the court. It sufficed that by means of 
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protocols States should declare that they accepted the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the court either on all matters or for 
certain classes of disputes. This was not an ideal system, 
but it lent itself to a systematic and rational evolution. He 
believed that the scheme presented to the Assembly would 
be the starting-point of a great movement in the direction 
of universal compulsory jurisdiction. 

The Swiss delegation would have preferred the court tuo be 
set up by a definitive vote of the Assembly. The committee, 
however, had decided that it was necessary for the scheme 
to be ratified by the governments. Switzerland accepted that 
solution with some misgiving, believing it dangerous to ad- 
mit that any unanimous decision of the Assembly was only 
valid after ratification by the several States. 

M. Hagerup (Norway) referred to the suggestion of the 
delegate of Panama that a special article should be intro- 
duced into the scheme providing for penalties to be enforced 
ugainst those failing to respect the decisions of the court. 
He submitted that it was better for the Council, and not the 
court, to decide what penalties should be enforced for neglect 
to observe the awards of the court. 

M. Hagerup next referred to the suggestion of the delegate 
for Cuba that provision should be made among the judges 
for a representation of Oceania. This suggestion would be 
difficult to put into operation. He thought that the pro- 
visions for the general representation of States would, in 
fact, be found sufficient. 

M. Hagerup pointed out that the proposed scheme provided 
in several respects for compulsory jurisdiction. The court 
would have compulsory jurisdiction in all matters submitted 
to it by the parties, or coming specially within the scope of 
treaties and agreements which were in force. A number of 
general conventions already provided compulsory jurisdic- 
tion in labor and shipping questions and in questions relat- 
ing to minorities. Further, there was a provision in the 
scheme to the effect that whenever a treaty or agreement 
provides for the reference of a matter to a tribunal to be 
instituted by the League, the Permanent Court of Justice 
should be the tribunal. 

He was happy to recognize the important part which had 
been played by the South American countries in developing 
the idea of compulsory arbitration, but he submitted that the 
States of Europe had not been behind them in this respect. 
Many of the European States, and even the great powers, 
had concluded a number of treaties establishing compulsory 
jurisdiction. He hoped that in all cases where special trea- 
ties or agreements existed the signatory powers would ac- 
cept, in respect of the matters covered by these treaties, the 
jurisdiction of the International Court. This would result 
in considerably extending the scope of its compulsory juris- 
diction. 

In the light of these facts, it could hardly be contended 
that the competence of the Permanent Court would be too 
restricted. The court already had a considerable field of 
activity which would be bound to increase by degrees. 

The present scheme had two great advantages over the 
old method of conventions: First, there was a body, viz., the 
Council of the League, whose duty it would be to urge the 
powers to adhere to the scheme ; second, the proposed scheme 
would come into force as soon as the majority of the mem- 
bers of the League had signified their adherence. 

M. Léon Bourgeois (France) asked the Assembly to vote 


without any reservations. He thanked Mr. Balfour for hav- 
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ing dispelled a misunderstanding. ‘There had been no ob- 
servable tendency during the discussion for the great powers 
to impose their will on the small. 

The Covenant marked an advance on the old order of 
things. Article 12 laid down that no power could declare 
war before it had submitted the dispute in which it was in- 
terested to one of the methods of conciliation or of peaceful 
settlement which were open to it through the articles of the 
Covenant. 

In regard to the compulsory nature of the court, which 
M. Léon Bourgeois had always supported, the Covenant laid 
down very precisely the occasions when recourse to it was 
compulsory. Progress was further shown by the fact that, 
without changing the Covenant, power had been given to 
those States who so desired to have recourse to the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the Court of Justice by means of recip- 
rocal agreements. For this the authors of the amendment 
to Article 36 of the draft must be thanked. 

The problem was one of confidence. Confidence in the 
court would grow with time. 

Today the court must be set up without delay and gain 
the respect of all. As soon as the Assembly had unanimously 
declared its decision the Council would ask the governments 
to hasten the necessary ratifications. 

For the first time an independent tribunal would be set 
up with judges appointed impartially and with absolute 
justice. 

This organism would develop in accordance with the laws 
of evolution. It was still incomplete. 

There were no penalties to enforce its decisions. But such 
as it was it was effective and would give immediately those 
results which were expected. 

The President said that the general discussion was now 
closed. 

He proposed that the Statute of the court should be voted 
upon chapter by chapter. He had received two amendments, 
and been informed that one member wished to make a spe- 
cial statement on a particular point. 

He understood that Jonkheer Loudon wished to present 
un amendment to Article 27, which fell within Chapter 1 of 
the Statute. 

Jonkheer Loudon (Netherlands) said he wished to suggest 
a slight modification of Article 27, which provided that cases 
relating to transit and communications should be dealt with 
by a spetial court of five judges, assisted by expert assessors. 
Personally he thought that this article was superfluous and 
should be deleted. The advisory committee, which was to 
be set up in connection with the Technical Organization on 
Communications and Transit, would be able to furnish the 
Court of Justice with all necessary information on matters 
relating to communications and transit. 

He was willing, however, to waive his objections to the 
article and to content himself with proposing that the words 
“on all occasions,” in paragraph 2 of the article, should be 
replaced by the words “if desired by the parties or decided 
by the court.” This would make the special procedure op- 
tional and not invariable. 

The President said that the rapporteurs of the committee 
had agreed to accept this amendment. 

The President announced that no amendments had been 
received with regard to Chapter 2 of the Statute. 

The President announced that Dr. Arias (Panama) had 
presented an amendment on Article 61 of Chapter 3, but 
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that after consultation with the rapporteurs he was pre- 
pared to withdraw it. 

The President stated that M. Palacios (Spain) had de- 
sired to make a special statement on Article 39 concerning 
the official languages of the court. 

M. Palacios (Spain) said he had hoped that the Spanish 
language might be authorized as an official language of the 
court. He did not, however, wish to raise any difficulties 
or to delay the discussion. He merely desired on behalf of 
the Spanish delegation to reserve the right to bring up the 
question at a more opportune moment. 

The President said that there was no further amendment 
before the Assembly. He proposed that a vote should be 
taken on the whole of the resolution presented by Committee 
No. 3. 

The Assembly thereupon adopted the resolution unani- 
mously in the following form: 

1. The Assembly unanimously declares its approval of 
the draft Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, as amended by the Assembly, which was prepared 
by the Council under Article 14 of the Covenant and sub- 
mitted to the Assembly for its approval. 

2. In view of the special wording of Article 14, the Statute 
of the court shall be submitted within the shortest possible 
time to the members of the League of Nations for adoption 
in the form of a protocol duly ratified and declaring their 
recognition of this Statute. It shall be the duty of the Coun- 
cil to submit the Statute to the members. 

3. As soon as this protocol has been ratified by the ma- 
jority of the members of the League, the Statute of the 
court shali come into force and the court shall be called 
upon to sit in conformity with the said Statute in all dis- 
putes between the members or States which have ratified as 
well as between the other States, to which the court is open 
under Article 35, paragraph 2, of the said Statute. 

4. The said protocol shall likewise remain open for signa- 
ture by the States mentioned in the Annex to the Covenant. 


It was at this point that President Hymans remarked : 
“The resolutions are carried unanimously. Gentlemen, 
the whole of the draft resolutions of the committee are 
passed. The Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice is now set up. I think we have accomplished a 
grand work.” 





THE LEAGUE’S ASSEMBLY MEETING 
AT GENEVA 


From the standpoint of the League's officials and its ad- 
vocates, the Assembly's first meeting, held at Geneva, regis 
tered the following important results: 


1. The meeting established precedents fer international 
discussion and co-operation going far beyond anything pre- 
viously recorded in human history. 

2. The League became a living reality to the delegates, 
many of whom had arrived in a very skeptical mood. 

3. Every participating government became equipped with 
a staff of trained people familiar with the workings and 
policies of the League. 

4. Delegates from the smaller nations and from countries 
recently counted as colonies played an unexpectedly impor- 
tant part in the proceedings. 

5. The willingness of Japan to defer the question of race 
equality and the general agreement to postpone amendments 
to the covenant were significant proofs of unwillingness to 
embarrass the League. 
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6. The Assembly proved itself an independent body, capa 
ble of initiative and determined to assume its full share of 
responsibility, without any tendency toward arrogant self- 
ussertion. 

7. The organization of the League was completed and 
foundations were laid for its future development and im 
provement. 

8. The adoption of a budget placed the League on a sound 
financial basis. 

%. The internal organization created by the secretary-gen 
eral was subjected to a crucial test and found in excellent 
working order. 

10. Six new States were admitted to membership, the ad 
mission of two former enemy States marking the most im- 
portant step taken so far toward a bridging of the chasms 
created by the World War. 

11. The election of China to the Council should speed the 
solution of the Shantung problem and may assist that an- 
cient empire to assume its proper place among the great 
autonomous powers of the world. 

12. Article X of the covenant was formally interpreted as 
a guaranty of protection against unprovoked foreign aggres- 
sion, and not as a guaranty of the territorial limits and 
political conditions established by the peace treaties against 
changes of any kind. 

15. Everything possible was done to enable the United 
States to join the League on its own terms. 

14. The adoption of the plans for an international court 
of justice marks the first effective step toward the creation 
of an international tribunal not confined to the part of a 
mere mediator or arbitrator. 

15. An appeal to the various governments not to increase 
their present expenditures for armaments during the next 
two years was the only formal step taken on behalf of dis- 
armament, but the temper of the meeting was unmistakably 
in favor of more far-reaching action within a near future. 

16. Definite provisions were made for the use of the eco- 
nomic blockade against possible violators of the covenant. 

17. Bureaus were established to deal with economic ques- 
tions and international communications. 

18. The principles set forth and formally adopted by an 
overwhelming majority of the delegations on the mandates 
question will go far toward compelling the future adoption 
of a mandate policy in agreement with the spirit of the 
covenant. 

19. Arrangements were made for an international confer- 
ence to plan effective measures against the traffic in women 
and children. 

20. A special committee was appointed to take charge of 
the fight against typhus and other epidemics in eastern 
Kurope. 


THE UNITED STATES, POLITICS, AND 
THE LEAGUE 


Mr. Harding, speaking at a meeting of the Laymen’s 
League of the Presbyterian Church, held in Marion, Decem- 
ber 17, at which Mr. Bryan also was a speaker, said: 


One of the great essentials of the hour is an understand- 
ing between man and his God. I don’t believe men have the 
highest type of civilization without a religious strain. We 
need its discipline. I want America reconsecrated to the 
religious reverence that was apparent in the early days of 
the Republic. 

I am trying to give you my conception of what govern- 
ment ought to be, te bring into practice in American Govern- 
ment the thoughts that emanate from the leading minds. 
Just government is the highest concept in the world. I don't 
think a government can be wholly just that’ has not in some 
way a contract with omnipotence. In the conception of Ver- 
sailles there was no recognition of God Almighty. The best 
relationship of the nations of the world must be founded 
upon the recognition of that idea. I could not hope for a 
happy relationship among nations unless there was a com- 
mon thought among them all, the recognition of a supreme 
being. 
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Mr. Bryan Registers His Views 


On December 17, following a talk with Mr. Harding, Mr. 
William J. Bryan said: 


I am here to give whatever assistance I can, and I do not 
think it proper to promulgate my views. Until it became 
apparent that the League of Nations could not be ratified 
without reservations, I spoke for ratification without reser- 
vations, although there are some things in the treaty I do 
not approve. One of these is Article X. But I felt that time 
was an important thing, and that ratification should not 
have been delayed by a discussion of controversial questions. 
I thought that with the right to withdraw within two years 
and the wide influence this country had, we could have 
gained any changes we thought necessary after we entered 
the League. My position in this respect remains unchanged. 

I never have believed that the League should have been 
made a political question. I think that the overwhelming 
majority of American people favors an international asso- 
ciation to promote peace. I believe that the people as a 
whole were very little concerned with reservations. Both 
sides, it seems to me, magnified the importance of these 
reservations. 

Four-fifths of the Senate voted at one time or another for 
ratification with some form of reservation. They should 
have been brought together upon reservations to which all 
could agree and then ratify the treaty. 

After all, the big things in the treaty stand entirely above 
controversy. I believe that Senator Harding is not only an 
honest and conscientious man, but one whose whole purpose 
is to do what he thinks best for the American people. If a 
man wants to do that, and I realize that in doing it he can- 
not please all, the American people will trust him and will 
be hopeful of accomplishment. 


President Nicholas Murray Butler 

On December 18 President Butler, of Columbia University, 
conferred with Mr. Harding, and subsequently said in an 
interview : 

There are only two known forms of international co-oper- 
ation: the political and the judicial. The judicial form of 
international co-operation, accompanied by stated interna- 
tional conferences for declaring, revising, and carrying for- 
ward the rules of international law, is the form to which the 
people and the Government of the United States are com- 
mitted by tradition and by many formal acts. 

Unfortunately the influence of President Wilson at the 
Peace Conference was thrown against making this form of 
international co-operation fundamental, and in favor of that 
form which is political in spirit and which may easily de- 
velop into that supergovernment which every free and inde- 
pendent nation justly fears and dislikes. Our task now is to 
get back upon the right track with the least possible delay 
and the least possible friction. 

The high cost of living and the high cost of doing business 
are due primarily to the high cost of government. The high 
cost of government in turn is due in no small degree to the 
fear of another international war. To lead the way in re- 
moving this fear is for the people of the United States both 
an opportunity and an obligation. It can be done without 
involving us in any of the complexities and complications of 
the League of Nations, as now organized, and yet without 
losing the advantages of close international association and 
co-operation. 


Senator Shields, of Tennessee, Comments 


On December 20 Senator Shields, of Tennessee, after con- 
ference with the President-elect, said: 

I was invited here to discuss international questions and 
we did so. I believe, as I have all along, that the United 
States should not become a member of the League as it was 
framed at Versailles, with or without reservation. I believe 


that the League creates a supergovernment or an imperial- 
ism, dominated by the five great nations chiefly instrumental 
in the Council, and that its fundamental principle is military 
force. 
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There is no room for an imperialism under our Constitu- 
tion and form of government and the American people are 
opposed to it. Not only is the League an imperial govern- 
ment, but there is in it another want of self-government, 
self-determination, and the principles of democracy. I am 
opposed to all this, and the American people do not favor it, 
as has been demonstrated by the whole history of our gov- 
ernment and confirmed by the result of the great solemn 
referendum which President Wilson invoked. 

I would favor the creation of a great international court 
of justice and a codification of the laws of nations to be 
administered by that court. That court should have juris- 
diction of all controversies of nations ordinarily known as 
justiciable, but no questions involving the honor, sovereignty, 
and independence of nations. These may be arbitrated and, 
in order to prevent wars, I would favor treaties providing 
for a conference of nations, where all, great and small, might 
be heard, according to their absolute equality and in pur- 
suance of settled principles of international law. But it 
should be so framed that no nation would surrender its sov- 
ereignty or its right to exercise its own discretion in all 
matters which might arise. 

The system should be such that the United States, for ex- 
ample, would remain free, sovereign, and independent and 
not be involved in the political jealousies and strifes of 
others regarding dynasties or territories. But we should 
continue ready to do the just and righteous thing whenever 
occasion requires and our judgment might dictate. As Sen- 
ator Harding is working, I feel that there is a good chance 
of producing something of this kind. 


Senator Reed Opposes International Judiciary 


Senator James Reed, of Missouri, in an interview, Decem- 
ber 24, said: 


A judicial league is no more feasible than a_ political 
league. It is the accepted rule that no judge shall sit in 
any case in which he has any interest; also, that the liti- 
gants themselves should not participate in the judgment. 

Take the case of the Panama Canal tolls question. If 
submitted to an international court, the American justice 
would be bound, under the accepted practice, to retire. If 
Great Britain raised the question of tolls, it might be that 
the British justice also would retire, but this would leave 
settlement of the question to judges representing nations 
which would have interests identical with Great Britain’s in 
seeing that American vessels should not have free tolls 
through the canal. 


Mr. Taft Confers with Mr. Harding 


On December 24 former President Taft and the President- 
elect met at Marion, and after the conversation Mr. Taft, 
with the approval of Mr. Harding, sent forth the following 
statement: 


As Mr. Taft sees the principles which Mr. Harding has in 
mind, they are revealed as being: 

A determination to avoid the political and military obli- 
gations of the present treaty and League. 

A conviction that a common ground of procedure must be 
found with the leading powers. 

A conviction that the moral force of the leading powers 
must be directed toward a gradually effective limitation of 
armament. 

A belief that a court must be established with jurisdiction 
over all justiciable questions. 

A desire to bring about a conference of nations to nego- 
tiate and press to compromise every non-justiciable ques- 
tion threatening war, and to ebtain an arrangement by 
which the United States can adjust relations with Germany 
without subscribing to what are called objectionable features 
of the treaty. 

An aversion to participate in commissions provided for by 
the treaty which concern the affairs of Europe alone. 

The application to nations of the same principles of cour- 
tesy and consideration that are employed among gentlemen. 
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Senator Knox’s Plans 


Senator P. C. Knox, of Pennsylvania, after a visit to 
Marion, December 30, announced that he left the President- 
elect with the understanding that as soon as the extra ses- 
sion of Congress meets, in March or April, 1921, he will call 
for passage of the resolution which he introduced in 1920 
and which President Wilson vetoed. This resolution in sub- 
stance had the following aims: 

1. Terminates the state of war declared to exist by joint 
resolution of Congress, April 6, 1917, between the United 
States and Germany. 

2. Provides for the retention by the United States of all 
German property in the possession of the United States on 
April 6, 1917, or subsequently seized until (@) Congress 
makes disposition thereof; (b) until Germany by treaty pro- 
vides for the satisfaction of all American claims; (c) by 
treaty, grants Americans favored-nation treatment; (d) 
until Germany confirms all fines, seizures, etc., made by the 
United States of German property during the war. 

8. Requests the President to negotiate a treaty of amity 
and commerce with Germany. 

4. Repeals all war legislation by Congress. 

5. Provides that, until by treaty or acts of Congress it 
shall be determined otherwise, the United States does not 
waive its right under the Treaty of Versailles, the armistice 
of November 11, 1918, or any extensions or modifications 
thereof, stipulated for its benefit as one of the principal 
allied and associated powers. 

6. Repeals Austrian war resolution. 


President Harding, so Senator Knox says, will sign this 
resolution. 

In addition, Senator Knox will suggest that Congress pass 
the following amendment to his original resolution : 

It is the declared policy of the United States, in order to 
meet fully and fairly our obligations to ourselves and to the 
world, that, the freedom and peace of Europe being again 
threatened by any power or combination of powers, the 
United States will regard such a situation with grave cor- 
cern, as a menace to its own peace and freedom, will consult 
with other powers affected with a view to devising means 
for the removal of such menace, and will, the necessity aris- 
ing in the future, co-operate with the friends of civilization 
for its defense. 

Commenting on the plan of an international court, he said 
that President-elect Harding’s scheme contemplated a tri- 
bunal “entirely separate from the one set up in the League.” 


President Schurman’s Impressions 


Former President Schurman, of Cornell University, after 
a talk with Mr. Harding, January 11, said of the League 
policy of the incoming Executive that it would be based on 
“codification of international law, the establishment of a 
world court for the settlement of justiciable disputes, and 
the creation of a world conference for the conciliation of 
issues of a political or non-justiciable character.” President 
Schurman thinks that no man living has such a correct 
sense of the aspirations and ambitions of the American peo- 
ple as has Mr. Harding. 

Senator King’s Resolution 

On January 6 Senator King, of Utah, introduced a reso- 
lution calling for elimination of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations from the treaty, and then for ratification of the 
treaty by the United States in an amended form. His ground 
for such a proposition, he said, was the imperative necessity 
that terms of peace with Germany be no longer delayed. 
The resolution was referred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 
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ARMENIA AND THE UNITED STATES 


On December 15 the State Department forwarded to the 
resident of the Council of the League, in session in Geneva, 
the following communication: 


The President has directed me to advise you that he has 
designated the Hon. Henry Morgenthau as his personal rep- 
resentative, who is prepared to proceed as soon as practi- 
eable to carry out his proffer of good offices and personal 
mediation in the matter of Armenia. The President, how- 
ever, is still awaiting advices from the Council of the League 
as to the avenues through which his proffer should be con- 
veyed and the parties with whom his representative should 
get in contact, as well as assurances that he may count upon 
the diplomatic and moral support of the principal powers 
represented on the Council of the League. 

Mr. Morgenthau let it be known that on this errand he 
would pay his own expenses. Interviewed on the 19th, Mr. 
Morgenthau said that the fate of Armenia depended entirely 
upon the moral and diplomatic support of the allied nations 
of Europe and on their ability to discover some practical 
way of dealing not only with the Turkish people and its two 
factions, but also with the Soviet Government. He said that 
the Allies, if they conclude to recognize the Soviets, could 
easily make immunity for Armenia a condition, and that 
unless they do find some means of dealing with the elements 
now outside the diplomatic pale, the best efforts to save 
Armenia would probably fail. 

This statement of the commissioner-designate drew forth 
the following comment from Mr. Jerome Landfield, a vigi- 
lant watcher of developments in the Near East and for some 
time connected with the Militarist Intelligence Bureau. He 
wrote to the New York Times a letter, from which we quote: 

There is no question that the position of President Wilson 
and Mr. Morgenthau is exceedingly difficult. Armenia, after 
suffering untold horrors at the hands of the Turks, has now 
fallen into the clutches of the Bolsheviki, and the remnants 
of her people are now restricted to a very small area, with- 
out the shadow of independence. The great powers failed 
utterly in their plans for saving Armenia and the other 
States of the Caucasus, and now that the patient is at 
death’s door they wash their hands of the matter and turn 
the case over to President Wilson. In accepting this hope- 
less task, he must realize that no military force is at his 
disposal to save Armenia, and he must also realize that no 
agreement entered into with the Soviet Government would 
be allowed by them to interfere with their plans for advanc- 
ing to the east. Therefore, when Mr. Morgenthau suggests 
the recognition of the Soviet Government as the price of pro- 
tecting the remnant of the Armenian people, he is proposing 
what amounts virtually to paying blackmail to Moscow, 
without the slightest guarantee of attaining his end. Such 
a proposal is too dangerous in its potentialities of harm to 
Europe to be seriously considered. 


On December 23 the sovietized Armenia issued a state- 
ment indicating that, under complete Russian domination, 
it was to take the position of repudiating any debts owed by 
any government of the past, and there has been nothing 
since that date to indicate that the Russian grip on the gov- 
ernment is to be released voluntarily or by revolt from 
within. Reports from Near East relief workers and Amer- 
ican missionaries laboring in districts formerly Turkish, 
but now Russian, differ as to the sort of treatment that 
American altruists are getting from the Bolsheviki. 

By a strange irony of history, at a time when the report 
has no especial pertinence, the President of the United States 
has placed in the hands of the League a document making 
formal recommendations as to the boundaries of the Arme- 
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nian State that the League might well some day decide to 
back with its support, moral or military. The report is the 
result of most careful study by an American commission 
summoned to Washington by the President; but unless the 
allied and associated powers find a way to break the present 
alliance of the Turkish Nationalists and the Russian Soviet 
Government, the Wilson report and other recommendations 
like it are of no more consequence than the paper upon which 
they are written. Armenia is being “protected” today by 
Russian power, and in a practical way that Great Britain 
and France cannot duplicate. Those of her sons who con- 
spire against or who resist Russian rule, whether because it 
is Russian or whether because it is imposed authority, are 
finding the Soviet soldiery as remorseless in execution of 
the alleged guilty as ever the Turks were. It is said that 
already 12,000 resistants, men of character and intelligence. 
have been shot after drumhead trials. 


The British Government's Suggestion 


On January 4 the President of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations received a telegram from the British Premier, 
suggesting that President Wilson cable his instructions direct 
to the American commissioner at Constantinople. This sug- 
gestion is based on advices received from the British com- 
missioners at Tiflis and Constantinople, and evidently is 
given hoping that the American commissioner would co-op- 
erate with them. The State Department announced, Janu- 
ary 5, that the suggestion would not be accepted. President 
Wilson announces that he still awaits advice direct from 
the League’s Council as to how he is to advise his commis- 
sioner to proceed. 





SECRETARY COLBY VISITS SOUTHERN 
REPUBLICS 


Secretary Colby, of the Department of State, carried on a 
battleship of the navy and accompanied by high naval, army, 
and civilian representatives of the people of the United 
States, left the country in December, bound for a round of 
courtesy calls in certain of the countries of South America 
in Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina. 

On arriving in Rio de Janeiro on the 21st the visitors 
were welcomed with much cordiality and lavish display by 
the Brazilian Government, and later by other leading cul- 
tural and commercial organizations of the capital city. 

At the State banquet in honor of the guests. President 
Pessoa said: 


Your visit is a source of much happiness to us. Your 
presence reminds me of the happy days I passed in the 
United States. The two continents of America, so great in 
the riches of nature, are bound by bonds of common ideals. 
By common destiny the two continents are devoted to culture 
- and democracy. To complete the work of democratic civil- 
ization entered upon by North and South America, even yet 
more intimate relations are necessary between the peoples 
of the two continents. 

We have much to learn from you. We not only see here 
your commercial citizens, but the visits of your statesmen 
remind us anew of our common political aims. For this 
reason we have received with great pleasure various North 
American statesmen and also yourself today. We welcome 
you not only because of your vigorous personality, but also 
for the high nature of the mission with which President 
Wilson has entrusted you. Personally, I never will forget 
my association with him in the Peace Conference, where his 
loval friendship for and support of Brazil never failed. 
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I feel that I speak for al! Brazil in toasting the greatness 
of the United States, our unbreakable friendship and the 
health of President Wilson and yourself. 


On December 24 Secretary Colby and his aides formally 
bade farewell to their Brazilian hosts and set out for Monte- 
video, to be the guests of the State of Uruguay. The last day 
of their visit in Rio de Janeiro they were driven to the 
Chamber of Deputies, in the Monroe Palace, where the Sec- 
retary said: 


Every man, woman, and child calling the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere home owes a debt of gratitude to 
Brazil for having perpetuated this impressive memorial as 
the tribute of civilization to democracy. Coming from the 
United States, which first promulgated the doctrine of the 
great American President, Monroe, every citizen of the 
United States must be thrilled to look at this palace and see 
in it a vindication of the policy which has made for the ad- 
vancement and protection of the republics linked together 
by it. It is the hope of the people of my country that the 
honds thus created by this doctrine shall never fail to com- 
mand respect, secure the right to independence and liberty, 
and never prove irksome or be unjustly used to impair its 
unity or universal value. 


Uruguay began to offer its hospitality on December 29. 
The Senate of the national legislature held a special session 
und Secretary Colby addressed the members. The evening 
of the same day President Brum gave a formal banquet in 
the Government House. Commenting on the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the Secretary of State for the United States said: 


I cannot understand how there can be any misconception, 
even the slightest, of the far-sighted, unselfish, and fraternal 
policy of the Monroe Doctrine, in the light of its century of 
useful service, not to this hemisphere alone, but to the 
world; for it must be remembered that no countries have so 
fully and so profitably participated in the fruitage of stable 
zovernment, of unmolested national independence, and law- 
abiding liberty in South America as have the nations of 
Europe, to whom the declarations contained in the Monroe 
Doctrine are primarily intended to apply. 

I have heard this venerable doctrine strangely distorted 
und variously characterized. The author of the somewhat 
discredited German policy of blood and iron called it an 
international impertinence, and a later critic has declared it 
to be an anachronism. That it should receive universal ap- 
proval was probably too much to expect. -That it is univer- 
sally respected is doubtless enough. 

And what was it originally and what has it ever been but 
« solemn affirmation by the United States of its belief in the 
capacity for self-government of each of the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere and an equally solemn engagement to 
safeguard them to the extent of its power against interfer- 
ence from any quarter while forging ahead through the 
trials and vicissitudes which lie in the pathway of every 
nascent State? 


Felicitous hospitality in manifold forms continued until 
the 31st, when a cruiser of the Argentine navy arrived and 
became the moving home of the Colby party en route to 
Buenos Aires. 

Just before he left Montevideo, Mr. Colby said that the 
reason why the United States especially wished his mission 
to succeed was because of a very sincere desire on the part - 
of the Administration and the people of the North to allay 
any feeling of mistrust that might exist against the United 
States, distrust which was manufactured to a considerable 
extent, he felt sure, by the propaganda of rivals. 

One of the felicitous incidents of the stay in Montevideo 
was a visit to the tomb of José Artigas, a great Uruguayan 
jurist, where a wreath was laid, testifying to the respect of 
President Wilson for the great dead. 
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On arriving at Buenos Aires, January 1, another round of 
formal dinners, luncheons, speeches, and conferences began, 
President Irogoyen living up to the highest standards of 
formal courtesy, although known not to be overfriendly to 
the United States. 





THE UNITED STATES AND SAN 
DOMINGO 


By direction of the President, Rear Admiral Thomas 
Snowden, U. S. N., military governor of San Domingo, has 
issued the following proclamation : 


Whereas the friendly purposes of the United States in the 
employment, pursuant to rights derived from the Treaty ot 
1907, of its military forces within the Dominican Republic. 
‘for the restoration of public order and the protection of 
life and property, have been substantially achieved; and 

Whereas it has always been the desire and intention of 
the Government of the United States to withdraw its aid as 
soon as it could do so consistently with the said purpose, 
and as soon as the improved conditions in Santo Domingo, 
to which the United States has sought to contribute, should 
give promise of permanence: 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas Snowden, rear admiral, United 
States Navy, military governor of the Dominican Republic. 
acting under the authority and by direction of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, declare and announce to all con- 
cerned that the Government of the United States believes 
the time has arrived when it may, with a due sense of its 
responsibility to the people of the Dominican Republic, in- 
augurate the simple processes of its rapid withdrawal from 
the responsibilities assumed in connection with Dominican 
affairs. 

Announcement is therefore made that a commission of 
representative Dominican citizens will be appointed, the per- 
sonnel of which will shortly be announced, to which it is 
my purpose to attach a technical adviser. This commission 
will be intrusted with the formulation of amendments to 
the constitution and a general revision of the laws of the 
republic, including the drafting of a new election law. Such 
amendments to the constitution and such laws, or such re- 
vision of existing laws as may be recommended by the com- 
mission, upon approval by the military government in oc- 
cupation, will be submitted to a constitutional convention 
and to the national congress of the Dominican Republic 
respectively. 


The reason for this action by the United States, given by 
the State Department, is that “complete tranquillity has 
existed for some time throughout the republic, and the peo- 
ple for the first time in many years have been enabled to 
devote themselves to peaceful occupations without fear of 
disturbance.” American occupation began in November, 1916, 
“with no immediate or ulterior object of destroying the 
sovereignty of Santo Domingo.” Instead it has hoped to 
restore its credit, bring order out of the chaos of its finances, 
and protect it from foreign creditors. The American mili- 
tary government, according to Washington officials, has so 
ordered the insular finances that all arrears of indebtedness 
due now have been paid, including payment of interest on 
the bonded debt. Expenses of government, with prompt pay- 
ment of salaries, has gone hand in hand with settlement of 
old accounts, and the insular treasury now has $3,200,000 in 
its coffers. Taxes have been collected without fear or favor. 
Fiscal departments have been reorganized and modernized 
and the burdens of revenue production have been put upon 
“interests” best able to carry them. 

Presumably this action of the United States has been 
hastened somewhat by publicity recently given to reports 
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from the island indicating that the Dominicans were restive 
in their pecuniary prosperity and critical of the prolonga 
tion of political control from without. 

The terms of the proclamation and the method of with 
drawal there outlined are such as to make certain that the 
transfer will be gradual, not abrupt, and that the United 
States, as in Cuba, will keep a string attached to any final 
plan of insular home rule, at least on fiscal matters 


AMERICAN TRADES UNIONISM AND 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


American trades unionism aligns itself with British trades 
unionism and with leaders of the British Independent Labor 
Party in repudiation of the program of the Third Inter 
national. The text of the reply of the American Federation 
of Labor may be found in the October issue of The Federa 
tionist. We quote from it the more salient parts: 


“The Amsterdam executive (referring to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions) has issued throughout the 
world and sent to the American Federation of Labor for 
circulation in this country a declaration calling for inter- 
national revolutionary measures by labor in aid of the 
Soviets in their war against Poland. 

“The chairman of the British Labor Party, claiming to 
speak for the British trade union labor movement, has sent 
«u cablegram along similar lines and apparently calling for 
similar action. The contents of these messages are thor 
oughly revolutionary and obviously animated with the de 
sire to use extreme measures for strengthening the hold of 
Soviet power in Russia and enabling it to extend its in 
fluence and to dominate neighboring countries. 


Federation Not Revolutionary 


“The American Federation of Labor is not a revolutionary 
body and has never had any affiliation with any revolution 
ary body which would require it to give serious considera- 
tion to revolutionary proposals of any kind. While recog- 
nizing the need of revolution against autocratic governments, 
organized labor in this country regards the American Gov 
ernment as being essentially democratic. 

“The American Federation of Labor has always declared 
for and stood by the demand against large standing armies. 
for the limitation of munitions of war. and for a reduction 
in naval establishments. But if the production of war 
materials were to cease entirely all small nations would be 
utterly helpless and at the mercy of their larger neighbors. 
Smaller countries like Belgium would be utterly powerless, 
while Poland and Georgia would fall into the hands of Soviet 
Russia. There cannot be the slightest doubt that the defeat 
of Poland by the Soviets was the concise and immediate 
object, both of the British Council of Action and the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. 

“There can be little doubt that the whole movement was 
largely devised at Moscow and originated at the conference 
of the Third or Communist Internationale a few weeks 
previously. Lenine had called for precisely this action on 
the part of the labor organizations in western Europe. The 
aggressive and violent character of the Bolshevist régime is 
now due primarily, not to the certainty of their hold upon 
the Russian Government or upon the victories of the “red” 
armies, but upon the co-operation of European labor. 


For American Principles 


“The American Federation of Labor is utterly and wholly 
opposed to anything that approaches any form of assistance 
to Soviets. 

“There have been indications that the Italian uprising and 
the radical stand taken by Smillie in England were planned 
to take place at the same time as the expected fall of War 
saw, and to mark the beginning of a general Bolshevist or a 
near-Bolshevist upheaval throughout Europe 
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“We are living in the Republic of the United States of 
America, a country by no means perfect, in which all too 
frequently injustice is done. But it is a republic based upon 
the principles of freedom, justice, and universal suffrage. 
Our men and women are not likely to throw these rights and 
principles into the scrap heap for the dictatorship of Mos- 
cow’s Lenine and Trotzky. The harangues of the Soviets 
in Russia will fall on deaf ears of the American organized 
labor movement.” 





HAITI AND THE UNITED STATES 


On December 18 the Naval Court of Inquiry sent to Haiti 
to investigate charges by Brigadier General Barnett, former 
commandant of the Marine Corps, against the representa- 
tives of that arm of the navy stationed in Haiti and charged 
with the duty of policing the island, made its report. The 
court reported : 


The court, having thoroughly inquired into all the facts 
and circumstances connected with the allegations contained 
in the precept and having considered the evidence adduced, 
finds as follows: 

1. The court finds two unjustifiable homicides have been 
committed, one each by two of the personnel of the United 
States naval service which has served in Haiti since July 28 
1915, and that sixteen other serious acts of violence have 
been perpetrated against citizens of Haiti during the same 
period by individuals of such personnel. 

2. The court finds further that these offenses were om 
isolated acts of individuals, and that in every case the re- 
sponsible party was duly brought to trial before a general 
court-martial, convicted, and sentenced. 

3. The court has found no evidence of the commission of 
any other unjustifiable homicides or other serious unjusti- 
fiable acts of oppression or of violence against any of the 
citizens of Haiti, or unjustifiable damage or destruction of 
their property caused by any of the personnel in question. 

4. In view of the fact that the only unjustifiable acts 
found by the court to have been committed are those wherein 
disciplinary action has already been taken and where no 
further proceedings could be had in the matter, the court 
has not deemed it necessary to report further upon the 
question of responsibility. 

Referring to paragraph 2 of the precept, it is the conclusion 
of the court that there have been no proper grounds for the 
statement that “practically indiscriminate killing of natives 
has been going on for some time,” as alleged in the letter 
from Brigadier General George Barnett, U. S. Marine Corps, 
to Col. John H. Russell, U. S. Marine Corps. 

Referring to the amendment to the precept calling for the 
conclusions of the court as to the general conduct of the 
personnel of the naval service in Haiti since 28 July, 1915, 
the court does not consider that the small number of isolated 
crimes or offenses that have been committed by a few indi- 
viduals of the service during the period in question are en- 
titled to any considerable weight in forming a conclusion 
as to the general conduct of such personnel. It was in- 
evitable that some offenses would be committed. However, 
considering the conditions of service in Haiti, it is remark- 
able that the offenses were so few in number, and that they 
all may be chargeable to the ordinary defects of human char- 
acter, such defects as result in the commission of similar 
offenses in the United States and elsewhere in the best- 
regulated communities. 

The general conduct of our troops of occupation can be 
fairly judged by the results of that occupation. 

Now, for the first time in more than a hundred years, 
tranquillity and security of life and property may be said to 
prevail in Haiti. 

The Haitian people themselves welcomed the coming of 
our men and are unwilling to have them depart. 

The establishment and maintenance of tranquil conditions 
and then the security of life and property all over the Re- 
public of Haiti has been an arduous and dangerous and 
thankless task. That task our marines have performed with 
fidelity and great gallantry. 


January 
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The court cannot refrain from recording its opinion of 
much, and that the most serious part, of the reflections 
which have been made upon the officers who have served 
in Haiti. 

The outstanding characteristic of these officers, from the 
brigade commander down, has been their sympathetic atti- 
tude toward every step that would lead to betterment of the 
country and improvement in the mental, physical, and moral 
conditions of the population. 

With slender resources and inadequate administrative au- 
thority they have accomplished much, where anything more 
than suppression of organized insurrection seemed impos- 
sible. 

The above remarks apply with particular force to those 
officers and enlisted men of the Marine Corps who have been 
serving as officers of the gendarmerie of Haiti. 

After a careful study of the matters in issue, based not 
only on the evidence in the record, but also upon other 
original and reliable sources of information and the court’s 
own observations while in Haiti, the court regards the 
charges which have been published as ill-considered, regret- 
table, and thoroughly unwarranted reflections on a portion 
of the United States Marine Corps which has performed 
difficult, dangerous, and delicate duty in Haiti in a manner 
which, instead of calling for adverse criticism, is entitled to 
the highest commendation. 

Extracts of evidence befere this commission of inquiry, 
taken in Port au Prince last November, were made public 
January 3, and they have to do with the character of the 
warfare waged by the bandits of the island against the 
United States marines. Mutilation and cannibalism are 
charged in specific cases. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


SALVAGE OF HUMANITY THROUGH PREVENTIVE and 
remedial medicine and surgery, cash for which is fur- 
nished by a rich and powerful nation for the benefit of 
less fortunate nations, is one of the finest forms of 
internationalism. A year or two ago the Rockefeller 
Foundation apportioned several millions of its large in- 
come to endowment of the medical schools of London. 
England, where instruction especially in combatting 
tropical diseases and research in the origin of these 
plagues was carried on. More recently the same Foun- 
dation has set apart millions for endowment of the 
Canadian medical colleges. Its work in China, estab- 
lishing there medical instruction and laboratory work, 
has become famous throughout Asia. South America 
has profited vastly by its experts’ service in combatting 
infectious disease, the most notable of the workers being 
the late General Gorgas. Now the Foundation an- 
nounces that it intends to help the medical schools of 
Central Europe, where it will “aid in the rehabilitation 
of the scientific equipment for medical teaching and re- 
search; in furnishing medical journals to universities 
throughout Europe; and send an invitation to the au- 
thorities of the Belgrade University Medical School to 
study medical education in America and England as the 
guests of the Foundation.” 


CHINA’S REPRESENTATIVE AT THE GENEVA ASSEMBLY 
of the League of Nations, Dr. Wellington Koo, is deemed 
by his fellow-Chinese Republicans to have won a great 
political and national victory at that meeting. China’s 
claim to a place in the Council of the League was 
recognized by most of the leading powers of Europe, by 
the Latin-American States, and bv Canada: and, with a 
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vote in the Council, China’s representative can now play 
the game on equal terms, so far as voting goes, with 
Japan. Charles Hodges, an official of the China Society 
of New York City, commenting on the falling out of 
Greece from the Council and China’s substitution, says: 


China is now in a position to sit tight and look into every 
Japanese project in the Far East with authority. At last 
Japan has been bested in a diplomatic struggle. It is indeed 
a great victory, most heartening to the friends of China, who 
have protested against the Peace Conference’s denial of her 
rights. 

The possibilities of China’s new and deserved position are 
far-reaching. For instance, she can bring the morphia topic 
before the Council; and, regardless of the desire of the 
Big Three to maintain secrecy, she can see to it that she has 
the publicity on this matter which will be her only help in 
the face of the united opposition of the other members of 
the Council. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, DECEMBER 16, decided 
to deport the agent of the Russian Soviet Government, 
L. C. A. K. Martens, who has been in the custody of the 
government since March, 1920. Thus it has again let 
Russia and the world know that it is unalterably opposed 
to the Moscow communistic experiment and to any toler- 
ance of a group of political leaders who conspire against 
the structure as well as the personnel of other govern- 
ments, and who do it deliberately, as part of a working 
philosophy of state. It is on this ground that the decree 
of deportation is based and not on any acts of Mr. 
Martens while in the United States, where he has had 
comparative freedom. The United States, so the formal 
decree says, cannot tolerate within its borders a represen- 
tative of a government that openly teaches use of force 
and violence against the United States. Mr. Martens, 
therefore, like Emma Goldman and hundreds of other 
lesser revolutionaries, must be ejected. Mr. Martens has 
been handled with consideration. His comment upon 
the decision is interesting. He says: 


I have communicated the terms of the decision to the 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs at Moscow. My action will 
be determined by the instructions I receive from my govern- 
ment. 

The decision of the Secretary of Labor is plainly a political 
decision, dictated by the policy of the present administration 
toward the Soviet Government. The order for my deporta- 
tion is not based upon any alleged activities of mine, but 
upon the simple fact that I am the representative of the 
Soviet Government. The decision completely confirms my 
contention that I have never conducted any propaganda 
against the United States Government. 

Secretary Wilson says: “There is no evidence to show that 
Martens has personally made any direct statement of a 
belief in the use of force or violence to overthrow the United 
States, nor is there any evidence that he has ever distributed 
or caused to be distributed any literature containing propa- 
ganda of that character.” 

The Secretary of Labor also states plainly that the de- 
cision is not based upon any alleged membership in any 
political party or organization. The decision says: “He 


|Martens] is not a member of or affiliated with the Russian 
Communist Party or the Third International.” 
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Thus the ground for deportation is placed squarely upon 
the fact that I am the accredited representative of the 
Soviet Government. It has always been my contention, and 
it was the contention of my attorneys in the deportation 
proceedings, that a decision of this gravity, affecting as it 
does the foreign relations of the United States Government, 
was a matter for the Department of State and not for the 
Labor Department. 

The Department of State, however, preferred to evade the 
issue and has never even acknowledged the many communi- 
eations in which I set forth the nature of my mission in 
this country and the desire of the Soviet Government to 
enter into commercial relations with the United States. In- 
stead, the responsibility for this grave step has been put 
upon the Department of Labor, which was never supposed to 
be the body to determine the foreign relations of the Ameri- 
can Government. In effect the decision means that so long 
as the present policy prevails no representative of the Soviet 
Government will be allowed to enter the United States for 
the purpose of establishing friendly and profitable com 
mercial relations between the Russian and American peoples. 

Of cvurse, I do not believe that this precedent will be 
allowed to stand or that it will prevent the ultimate 
establishment of trade relations between the United States 
and Soviet Russia. These relations will be established 
as they are now being established between Russia and the 
countries of Europe. No temporary prejudice or hysterical 
policy will be allowed to interfere with the natural in- 
terests of the American people. The vast Russian mar- 
ket for manufactured goods of all kinds is the obvious 
remedy for the period of industrial depression and unem 
ployment into which America is now entering. I am con 
fident the American people will demand a sensible recon- 
sideration of the whole question of Russian-American 
lations. 


re 


RUSSIA’S STRATEGY AS A COMMUNISTIC STATE seeking 
the aid of foreign capital and capitalists is authorita- 
tively defined in an editorial from Pravda, the Moscow 


organ of the government. It says: 


The natural resources of Russia are very great and their 
development is of great importance to the world capitalists. 
This explains their support of political adventurers like 
Koltchak, Denikin, and Wrangel and their interference in 
our internal affairs. 

With the aid of the Red army Soviet Russia has succeeded 
in saving its natural riches and its independence. Never- 
theless, our raw materials are indispensable to the capitalist 
countries, as without them their industries would gradually 
come to a standstill. 

The Soviet of the People’s Commissaries, in view of the 
difficulties of restoring Russian industries alone and un 
aided, has decided to grant concessions in Russia to various 
organizations, commercial firms, and private persons—such 
The concessionaires will be allowed 
Special 


as deserve confidence. 
to export abroad a certain quantity of products. 
advantages are offered to those who will introduce into 
Russia technical improvements. 

The foreign capitalists strained all their efforts to trans 
form Russia into their colony. We are now calling on them 
to act for us in the capacity of assistants. 
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“SUFFRAGE MANDATES” HAVE BEEN ASSIGNED to the 
various major countries by the recent International 
Suffrage Alliance’s meeting in London, an organization 
that includes women from all the continents and that 
will next meet in Paris in 1922. Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, president of the Alliance, says: 


Mandates were assigned by the board to various countries. 
The United States will be asked to assume responsibility for 
assisting the countries of South America, Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, Panama, Hawaii, and the British West 
Indies to win the vote. Canada will be asked to take a 
mandatory for Newfoundland, which does not have a known 
suffrage organization, while Great Britain will be asked to 
perform the same office for its dependencies which do not 
have political equality. 

At the suggestion of Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary to the 
League of Nations, the board presented the name of Mrs. 
Anna Wicksel, of Sweden, as one to be attached to the 
political department of the League for the purpose of keep- 
ing all women’s organizations throughout the world in- 
formed as to the activities of the League. 

The board appointed four standing committees to obtain 
full information from all countries on certain subjects. The 
subjects first to be treated by these committees and their 
chairmen are: Nationality of married women, Chrystal Mac- 
millan; women’s right to work and to equal pay, Mrs. Oliver 
Strachey; maintenance of motherhood and treatment of 
illegitimate children, Miss Eleanor Rathbone, and equal 
moral standard and social hygiene, Mme. De Witt Schlum- 


burger. 


SocIALISTS IN THE UNITED States, of both the left 
and right wings, as well as the American Federation of 
Labor, have gone on record as refusing to have formal 
relations with the Third International and the Lenine 
economic dogmatism. ‘The resolutions recently passed 
by the “Left Wing” indicate that there is at least a 
prudential attitude, viewing the matter from the stand- 
point of party growth. ‘The leaders state that America 
is not Russia, and that there are “limits” to the tolera- 
tion of the American public’s patience. The resolution 
Says: 

Our intimate knowledge of American political and legalistic 
conditions forces us to the conclusion that an acceptance of 
certain of these 21 conditions in toto would be a warrant in 
blank futility and needlessly would send to prison or to the 
gallows every effective propagandist in the country, to de- 
stroy our organization and papers, and to rebuff the dawning 
class consciousness of the American working class, even as 
the unfortunate events laid to the anarchist elements of 
1886 injured the budding revolutionary movement of that 
day. These terms, with their constant exhortation 
to “illegal action,’ “severe measures,” “armed uprisings,” 
“forcible overthrow,” are suicidal for any organization that 
hopes, in these times, to reach the masses of the American 
working class. 

United 


THE TREND TOWARD ANTI-SEMITISM in the 


States, to which we alluded editorially in our December 
issue, can be much checked if representative Christian 
organizations and leading Christian preachers and con- 
gregations go on record. 


The Federal Council of 
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Churches of Christ in America, at its recent session in 
Boston, and the Church Peace Union, with its head- 
quarters in New York City, have taken formal action. 
The Peace Union’s statement says: 


We accept the evidence of men who because of their high 
standing and important official relations are in a place where 
if there were such a threatening danger to civilization as is 
charged by these Jew-haters they would know it. We also 
accept the unequivocal declaration of Jews whose probity is 
unimpeachable, that there is not and has not been such a 
conspiracy as alarmists allege, and that the so-called “proto- 
cols of the elders of Zion” are a forgery, as indeed their very 
character plainly shows them to be. 

At this time of world unrest, when all men of good will 
should endeavor by every means in their power to allay 
prejudice and promote the spirit of justice and brotherhood, 
we deem it peculiarly unfortunate that there should be such 
an outbreak of fanatical hatred against men and women of 
an ancient race, many of whom are American citizens like 
ourselves and who form a sober, intelligent, and trustworthy 
part of our national population. 

We are confident that the good sense of the American 
people will not tolerate the course that is being pursued by 
those who are attempting to raise mob passion and whose 
propaganda has now reached such proportions that it can 
no longer be ignored. It is high time that these persons 
must understand that they have the unqualified condemna 
tion of all fair-minded men. 


ITALY’S SENATE ON DECEMBER 17 ratified the Treaty 
of Rapallo by a vote of 262 to 22. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Forza, to whom much of the credit 
of the settlement of the dispute with Jugo-Slavia is 
due, rightly stressed the very marked gains as an Euro- 
pean power with naturally defined boundaries which 
Italy has won by war and by diplomacy, and he described 
the profit that would come to her under the Treaty of 
Rapallo, owing to her concessions to her new neighbor. 
Te claims that occasion for incessant conflict over alien 
population within Italian borders has been avoided. 
On December 22, after due warning, the government’s 
forces began to use military force against D’Annunzio 
and his “irreconcilables.” By the first of the year the 
“Regency of Quaterno” had fallen, the rebellious legion- 
aries had begun to move out of Fiume, D’Annunzio had 
grandiloquently returned to the King all his decorations 
won during the war, and he was threatening to leave 
not only Italy, but Europe, to find either in North 
America or South America a home for his last years, to 
be lived as a disillusioned man. 


CUBA’S GOVERNMENT IS NOT COMPLETELY AUTONO- 
uous. By the Platt amendment to the act of March, 
1901, it was formally admitted that the United States 
might “exercise the right to intervene for the preserva- 
tion of Cuban independence, the maintenance of a gov- 
ernment adequate for the protection of life, property, 
and individual liberty, and for discharging the obliga- 
tions with respect to Cuba imposed by the Treaty of 
Paris on the United States.” Twice, under the au- 
thority of this amendment, has the United States felt it 
necessary to intervene. It may have to do so again and 
in the near future, because of partisan rivalries that 
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Cubans seem unable to suppress and which some of them 
wish the United States to settle. The crisis also exists 
owing to the financial chaos that recent insular extrava- 
gance plus general war-reaction conditions have brought 
to pass. The dispatch of General Crowder to Cuba by 
President Wilson, January 3, was the first step in the 
direction of renewed American supervision, if not inter- 
vention. He goes as a special commissioner, and his first 
duty will be to make a report to the President on condi- 
tions as he finds them. 
BOOK REVIEWS 

MEIN KAMPF GEGEN DAS MILITARISTISCHE UND NATIONALIS- 

TISCHE DEUTSCHLAND (My FigutT AGAINST THE MILITAR- 

ISTIC AND NATIONALISTIC GERMAN). By Fr. W. Foerster. 

Brentano's, New York City. $1.00. 


Fr. W. Foerster has given a new book to the world. Al- 
though a German, Professor Foerster is not blind to the 
wrongdoings and the crimes committed by his native country, 
the cause of which he traces back to the Bismarckian era. 

Foerster is not a professional politician. At the outbreak 
of the war he was Professor of Pedagogical Psychology at 
the University of Munich. But he censiders history and 
politics with a rare clearness of mind. He brings forth in a 
perfectly unbiased way all the facts which are known to 
both sides; he is an honest judge of his people. 

“You will not get rid of me,” he says, “because I am a 
German and because I love my country; I must show you 
the truth, for to see it is the only thing that can help you. 
No enemy writer could bring forward a greater and sharper 
accusation against new German politics and new German 
militarism than I have done in these pages, but I can do it 
because I have the firm belief that the old German spirit 
will arise again.” 

He goes deep down to the hidden causes of the downhill 
development of the Germany that was, the Germany which 
produced minds like Kant, Herder, and Goethe; into the 
militaristic and boisterous self-imposing Germany of 1914, 
which, through steel and blood, sought might and glory, and 
which produced Treitschke and his followers. 

Germany gave up the real mission she had had in the 
concert of the civilized nations in Europe. The drums of 
militarism taught her a false tune. It was a loud shrieking 
tune she played, and she demanded that all the world should 
march te it, regardless of the needs and wishes of all other 
peoples. In doing so she sold her soul for materialism and 
unbounded, blindfolded, might-seeking selfishness. 

How was such an utter reverse from its own innate men- 
tality possible with a people which, according to its oldest 
tradition and by force of its very geographical situation, 
tended to universality, and which has always shown a love, 
yea, even an admiration, for foreign achievements? 

That this change was so radical is, according to Foerster, 
due to the fact that what a German does he does thor- 
oughly! Foerster says: “It seems to belong to the German 
element of thoroughness that one epoch of intense intel- 
lectuality has to be followed by another epoch which denies 
all spiritual foundations of life up to their last consequences. 
The new type converted all traditional norms of valuation 
and threw all its idealistic force of will power into a cynical 
affirmation of realistic might-seeking overwhelming oppres- 
sion.” Thus what Germany gained in extension she lost in 
intention. 

The wish for outward extension has throughout history 
existed in all countries and with all powerful people, but in 
other countries it was not so exclusive. Other people have 
too much tact, too much shame to make militarism their out- 
spoken ideal and to preach it as the gospel of their govern- 
ment. That was only possible in Germany, and this it was 


that brought all the world against her. 
“That political causality became in a quite peculiar way 
a psychological causality is to be ascribed to the continu- 
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ously irritating effect of the new German national men- 
tality on the mentality of all the other peoples.” And this 
terrible state of mind, which, by its very intensity bordered 
on craziness, determined the kind of warfare of the 
German military powers after the world catastrophe had 
been precipitated. What made it dreadful and almost 
incomprehensible to all those who had known and believed 
in a Germany with universal ideals was “this appalling 
solidarity of the higher type with the lower; this high- 
strung and pathetic unbelief of the idealist in the compe 
tence of idealistic factors, the doubt in the superiority of 
anything that is fair and honest.” 

Out of the indiscriminate enthusiasm for militarism fol- 
lowed this naif, while mostly unconscious, insincerity and 
hypocrisy which, remembering great intellectual traditions, 
used to parade in the wrong places; crying out for sym- 
pathy, seeking to demonstrate to those powers which had 
remained neutral how ill-treated and misunderstood Ger- 
many really was: misplaced experiments to “enlighten” 
other people who did need no enlightenment; stupefied Ger- 
mans, who begin to awake to the truth, say often now: 
“We have been misled by our government!” But it is not 
that; it is much worse! With all the thorough enthusiasm 
of which the German race is capable, they have misled them- 
selves. 

Therefore a change into another comprehension of facts, 
an utter psychical reform is much more difficult, and must 
be much slower than President Wilson had hoped when he 
wrote down his 14 points. 

“Only a revision of this impossible mentality can bring 
about a revision of an impossible peace treaty.” This is the 
conclusion of Professor Foerster’s deep-searching studies of 
the world’s greatest catastrophe. 

That such a book could be written by a German, and that 
in these opinions he stands not alone, may be regarded as 
the dawning of a better future, a future in which a true 
League of Nations is possible and future wars will be made 
impossible. 


also 
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Lucy Horescu Ernst. 
BritisH YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL LAw, 1920-21. 
Edited by Cyril M. Piciotti. Oxford University Press, 
New York City. 


THE 


This new publication is a good omen of retained interest 
and faith in international law. Just because its promoters 
and its learned editorial committee believe that international 
law is a “living force,” and that “a wider knowledge and 
comprehension of the subject is essential’ now, they also 
believe it to be “equally true that the experiences of the last 
few years haye shown that much that was regarded as defi- 
nitely established must be re-examined in the light of mod- 
ern developments” caused mainly by the World War. Sci- 
ence and commerce, they intimate, have vitally affected the 
old rules of war and of neutrality; and the creation of a 
League of Nations and the powers conferred on some of its 
subordinate organs will necessitate “a readjustment of some 
of the primary rules on the subject of sovereign independent 
States.” 

Part of the contents of this volume is elegiac in character. 
Tributes are paid to men like Oppenheim, T. J. Lawrence, 
Pitt Corbett, and Heinrich Lammasch, whose works do fol- 
low them, though their serviceable careers as thinkers and 
writers have closed. Other articles have the contemporane- 
ous interest which the following titles suggest: “The British 
Prize Courts and the War” (Sir Erle Richards), “Sover- 
eignty and the League of Nations” (Sir Geoffrey Butler), 
“The League of Nations and the Laws of War,’ “The Neu- 
trality of Brazil,’ “The Legal Administration of Palestine 
under the British Military Occupation,’ “Submarine War- 
fare” (Prof. A. Pearce Higgins), and “International Labour 
Conventions” (Sir John Macdonell). 

This yearbook is independent of all governmental control 
or subsidies. It must depend upon the support of patrons 
who believe in its mission. Its editors assume no responsi- 
bility or censorship over its articles. It deserves the com- 
mendation of purchase. 
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